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The use of cab signals in France, noticed last February, page 
255, has now made so much progress that the (English) Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers made it 
the subject of a general discussion at its 
last meeting, which was held in France 
(Paris) July 7. The most interesting 
feature of the discussion is the state- 
nent of Mr. Solacroup, locomotive superintendent of the Or- 
leans Railroad, to the effect that his road has taken no action 
on the government’s request to try cab signals, for the reason 
‘hat it does not need them; it has something fully as satisfac- 
‘ory, in the shape of an audible distant signal (torpedoes placed 
on the rail) loud enough to be heard by everybody in the first 
car of the train; and “there is no accident on record on the 
Yrleans Railway due to a driver having passed a stop signal 
in front of him.” This system of audible signals has been in 


Audible Distant 
Signals on the 
Orleans Railway 
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use fifty years! The Orleans operates 4,600 miles of road, and 
owns 2,000 iocomotives. Aside from this, the principal infor- 
mation brought out by the Institute’s discussion is that the 
other prominent French railways are using cab signals to a 
considerable extent, but that they are making progress slowly 
and with caution. They all speak of their installations as ex- 
perimental. This, however, cannot be said to apply to the 
Northern, which, as our readers know, has used cab signals for 
a long time—about forty-two years. The pressure exerted by 
the French government has been long-continued but gentle; and 
the railroads’ attitude appears generally to have been decided by 
the conservatives. The Eastern has equipped two important sec- 
tions of road for cab signal operation. The P-L-M has started 
extensive installations, as heretofore noted; and the Midi 
(Southern) has 20 engines and 30 signals fitted. The state rail- 
roads have 112 locomotives equipped. Mr. Aspinall, general 
manager of the Lancashire & Yorkshire, was at the meeting 
and said that his road was trying a cab signal. 





THE DECISION IN THE RATE ADVANCE CASE 


HE decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the eastern rate advance case affords ground for both 
pessimism and optimism. The railway managers earnestly be- 
lieved that conditions which had been created by developments 
over a period of years warranted and demanded an increase in 
the net revenues of the eastern carriers. From past experience 
they thought that the only practical way to obtain this was by 
a general increase of freight rates. They feared that they could 
not get an increase of as much as 10 per cent., although they 
believed that this much was needed. They thought that the 
very least which should be allowed them was 5 per cent. This 
they hoped that they could:-get, and therefore, this they asked 
for. 

The commission finds that “the net operating income of the 
railroads in Official Classification territory, taken as a whole, 
is smaller than is demanded in the interest of both the general 
public and the railroads.” Then it finds that the situation of 
the railways in Trunk Line territory and New England is bet- 
ter than that of the railways in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory, and refuses increases east of Pittsburgh and Buffalo. In 
Central Freight Association territory, also, it refuses increases 
on minerals, cement, brick, and other bulky commodities con- 
stituting over one-half of the tonnage, but authorizes an in- 
crease of 5 per cent. in the rates on the rest of the traffic. As 


- the traffic on which the increases are to apply already carries 


much higher rates than that on which increases are refused, 
the additional revenues will certainly be much more than half 
of what the C. F. A. lines asked. Advances in lake-and-rail 
rates are refused, but this probably will prevent increases by 
the railways on only a relatively small amount of traffic. The 
additional in net revenue that will result directly from the fore- 
going concessions will be small compared with the increases 
which the railways need and which the commission admits that 
they need. 

But there is another side to the matter. Three years ago, in 
the decision in tke original rate advance cases, the commission 
held that the railways did not need larger revenues. In the 
present case it holds unanimously that, taken as a whole, the 
roads in Official Classification territory do need larger revenues, 
both in their own interest and in that of the public. Three 
years ago the decision of the commission was unanimous. In 
the present case two of the commissioners, Messrs. McChord 
and Daniels—the latter an appointee of President Wilson—dis- 
sent, and contend that advances should have been allowed in 
the territory east as well as west of Pittsburgh and Buffalo. 
The opinion of Commissioner Daniels implies that he believes 
that all the advancés the roads asked for, except those in lake- 
and-rail rates, should have been allowed. The commission sug- 
gests that there are numerous rates in eastern territory which 
have been reduced below a fair basis by competition, and that 
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the carriers can add to their revenues by advancing these. 
There is great merit in this suggestion, and it is to be hoped 
the roads will act in harmony with it. The commission shows 
that it believes that passenger rates are too low, and implies 
a willingness to co-operate with the railways in securing ad- 
vances in them. The commission probably has enough power, 
if it has the courage to exercise it, to nullify all the state two- 
cent fare laws. It remains to be seen what it will actually prove 
willing to do. The commission suggests that the railways may 
increase their revenues by making charges for special services 
now rendered to shippers for nothing, and by discontinuing cer- 
tain allowances that they make to shippers. There is merit in 
this suggestion; but already experience has shown the difficulty 
of so acting on it in practice as to obtain the desired results. 

It is asserted that there are various ways in which important 
economies in operation can be effected, such as by increasing 
trainloads, and more especially car loads; by adopting means for 
securing savings in fuel; by unloading unprofitable outside in- 
vestments; by scrutinizing the relations of directors and officers 
with concerns from which the railways buy supplies and the 
contracts with sleeping car companies, private car lines, and 
so on. To our mind, the most meritorious of these suggestions 
is that regarding increases in car efficiency. But it is probable 
larger car loads cannot be obtained without advancing mini- 
mum weights; and commercial difficulties and the opposition of 
shippers will be met which the railways cannot overcome with- 
out the assistance of the commission. Will the commission give 
its assistance? Probably the best answer that could be made to 
all of the more or less academic suggestions of the majority of 
the commission regarding the possible operating economies is 
given by Commissioner Daniels in his dissenting opinion: “The 
proposals in the majority report whereby carriers may con- 
serve their revenues without advancing their rates are held not 
to constitute a necessary or proper function of the commission 
in deciding a plain issue as to the reasonableness of suggested 
rate advances. Many of the expedients are ingenious, some of 
them are promising, most of them are remote in possible ef- 
fect, and all of them pale into insignificance as against the admit- 
ted economies in fuel and the heavier car and train loading at- 
tained by the carriers within the last few years.” 

The summation of the matter seems to be that a majority of 
the commission has awakened to a partial realization of the 
railway situation in the United States, and especially in eastern 
territory; that a minority of the commission has awakened to 
a full realization of it; that the group of railways which prob- 
ably needs relief the most is to be given some relief immediately ; 
and that if the railways, the shippers, the state regulating au- 
thorities and the commission can co-operate in adopting the 
various suggestions which the commission makes, the tendency 
will be for the railway situation, as a whole, to improve. A 
large part of the difficulties of railways in recent years has been 
due to the business situation in general; and if it improves, the 
situation of the railways also will tend to improve. In view, 
however, of the general European war, what are going to be 
the commercial and industrial developments in the United States? 

lt will be interesting to see how the decision will be received. 
A few months ago it would have helped business. Coming, as 
it does now, in the midst of a great European war, it will be al- 
most impossible to trace its effects because of the other powerful 
influences that are operating on commerce and industry. The 
commission wili, probably, find that it has rendered a decision 
which pleases nobody very much. The habitual and professional 
critics of the railways will denounce the commission for having 
conceded anything. Railway men and business men generally 
and the public will criticize it for not having granted enough. 
Meanwhile, the carriers should waste no time in beginning to try 
to act on the various suggestions for increasing their net rev- 
enues the commission has made, so far as those suggestions are 
practical. The welfare of the railways and that of the country 
require that the closest possible co-operation should be devel- 
oped and maintained between the roads and the commission. 
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THE CONDUCT OF THE RATE ADVANCE CASE 


EPRESENTATIVE government rests upon two theories— 
that the people are competent to select legislators who 
shall be capable of deciding public questions, and secondly, that 
the great mass of people, as a mass, have an intuitive capacity 
to decide wisely on questions of grave public importance. The 
highest function, therefore, of a legislator, might well be to 
combine in his official actions the best of his own judgment 
with a sympathetic interpretation of the will of his constituents. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is a branch of the legis- 
lature. A few years ago there might have been some doubt 
as to how far the commission’s duties were quasi judicial. To- 
day there can hardly be a doubt in the mind of an unprejudiced 
observer of events that the commission, both by the decree of 
the court of public opinion and by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is a branch of the legislature, and 
as such has the duty and the power of representing and inter- 
preting the will of the people. The manner of trying questions 
of law and questions of governmental policy are quite radically 
different, although the ‘present tendency in American govern- 
ment is apparently to make legal procedure more sensitive to 
contemporary public opinion and less dependent on precedent. 
The 5 per cent rate advance case was a question of the 
gravest public policy, and it was a question moreover which 
was to be passed on by a branch of the legislature. Few criti- 
cisms of railroad managers have been better founded than the 
criticism leveled against the older school which refused to 
take the public into its confidence. The rate advance case was 
conducted on the railroads’ side by a man whose own sterling 
honesty and democratic simplicity made the idea of under- 
hand methods or autocratic rough-shod riding abhorrent. On 
the commission’s side the case was conducted by a lawyer whom 
even the majority of railroad men would acknowledge to be a 
broad-minded and public-spirited citizen. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that the question would be thrashed out, not only 
within the walls of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s hear- 
ing room, but before the public as a whole. 

In the preparation of the railroads’ case there was first of all 
the stupendous problem of eliminating the non-essential. Sec- 
ondly, there was the problem of presenting the essential points 
in a non-technical way which could be understood not only by 
Commissioner Harlan and his colleagues, but by the American 
public. In this particular case the majority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission failed to reflect and interpret fully public 
opinion, probably because of a certain lingering feeling among 
some of the commissioners that their actions should partake of 
the aloofness of the judiciary. It is probably this feeling which 
called forth the adverse comments in Commissioner Harlan’s 
opinion on the “campaign of publicity.” 

The case as conducted by Chairman Harlan was above serious 
criticism. No attempt was made either by the chief counsel 
for the commission or by the counsel for the railroads to “play 
politics.” Clifford Thorne was a bit out of place, but his presence 
was not taken seriously either by Mr. Brandeis or the commission. 
Commissioner Harlan was admirably fair in his questions and 
in his attitude toward the admission of all relevant matters per- 
taining to the case. The only criticism that might possibly be 
leveled against the commission was that it gave somewhat un- 
due weight to organized opposition. It is quite apparent also 
from the opinion that Commissioner Harlan and Mr. Brandeis 
worked in close accord in formulating it. The commission by 
its appointment of Mr. Brandeis acknowledged its need for help, 
and by its adoption of many of Mr. Brandeis’ opinions as a 
whole confirmed this acknowledgment. The pity of it is that the 
commission did not rely on and reflect crystallized public opinion. 

W. M. Acworth, in his testimony before the English Royal 
Commission on Railways, expressed a belief that the legal rail- 
road commission court of England should be superseded by 
full jurisdiction given to the president of the Board of Trade 
who should be assisted by a non-political board of experts. Ap- 
plying this theory to the American form of railroad regulation 
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there would be a cabinet officer with final authority who would, 
of course, in the great majority of cases rely upcn the 
opinions of the expert body—the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—but who would be more directly representative of 
public opinion than are the commissioners, and who could in a 
case where public opinion strongly demanded a certain policy, 
guide the commission toward a compliance with the policy; in 
other words the policy of the government representing the will 
of the voters would be a consistent policy in all its branches. 

It was a recognition of the fact that the rate advance case 
was one of broad and vital public policy comparable to the 
tariff question, which led the railroads to conduct their case, 
as the case of all important matters of policy, in a democratic 
form of government must be conducted, both before the legisla- 
ture and the electorate. The success of the railroads before the 
general public more than compensates for the disappointment 
or but partial success with the commission. 








PREVENTING LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


HE article in this issue by H. R. Lake, describing the work 
of the freight loss and damage organization on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe should be of absorbing interest to every 
operating officer. For five years the Santa Fe has been con- 
ducting a most vigorous campaign in the prevention of loss and 
damage to freight, which has resulted in a reduction in the per- 
centage of loss and damage payments from over 3 per cent. of 
gross revenue to less than 1 per cent. Various causes have 
combined to bring about an increase in loss and damage claims 
on the railroads as a whole in recent years until the total of 
such payments now amounts to about $30,000,000 annually, a 
sum which certainly warrants the closest analysis and the most 
earnest efforts toward its reduction. The size and capacity of 
cars have been increasing and their strength has been propor- 
tionately increased so that the cars themselves can stand the 
heavier shocks which added weight naturally brings. Moreover, 
the development of more powerful locomotives, hump-yard 
switching and the use of automatic couplers have increased 
rough handling. At the same time shippers have not increased 
the strength of their packages, or the bracing and packing. 

The fact that loss and damage claims have increased has not 
been entirely lost sight of. Many roads have conducted cam- 
paigns to bring about an improvement but have found it no easy 
task either to ascertain the causes or to apply the most effective 
remedies. On several roads, in spite of the most vigorous ef- 
forts, it was found that little headway was made until it was 
decided that the prevention of loss and damage is an operating 
department duty, and not a function of the claim department. 
This was done on the St. Louis & San Francisco, whose success- 
ful campaign for the reduction of loss and damage through a 
special organization in the operating department was described 
in the Railway Age Gazette of November 12, 1909, page 925, 
and September 8, 1911, page 186, and for the past three or four 
years the operating department on the Santa Fe has handled the 
investigation of loss and damage claims. 

There is much to be said in favor of the handling of claims, 
or at least the investigation of claims, through this department. 
[t is the department whose shortcomings are largely responsible 
for the claims and it would seem that it is in the best position 
to effect seeded reforms. On the Frisco the entire work of 
handling, investigating and settling claims has been turned over 
to the operating department. On the Santa Fe practically the 
entire operating department has been turned into a committee 
for the study of loss and damage and for the purpose of cor- 
recting the mistakes. This work is now well organized, and 
the methods used on the Santa Fe have already aroused the 
interest of other roads. On July 1, a similar plan was adopted 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

There are many reasons why the investigation of O. S. and 
D. reports should be conducted by the operating department. 
The freight claim agent’s business is to determine whether li- 
ability exists in respect to claims entered, to determine the 
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measure of the liability and to settle with the claimant with 
reasonable promptness. If he is then charged with the investi- 
gation as to the cause of the loss or damage he is at a marked 
disadvantage as compared with the department on which the 
responsibility really rests. The operating department is natu- 
rally more familiar with conditions within its jurisdiction, and 
is, moreover, a far better position to administer discipline or 
apply any corrective measures as the result of its own investi- 
gations than upon the recommendation of a representative of 
another department. 

Because of the close relationships existing between railways 
in the handling of freight, the best results can only be obtained 
through co-operation of all the roads. This being so, there has 
been a strong movement to bring about such co-operation 
through the medium of a national loss and damage bureau or 
association, to be organized by the operating departments for 
the purpose of preventing loss and damage, instead of adjusting 
it afterward, which is the function of the Freight Claim Asso- 
ciation. 

In 1910, the General Managers’ Association of the Southeast 
adopted resolutions requesting the general managers’ associations 
of New York, Chicago and St. Louis, and Texas to appoint com- 
mittees on loss and damage to work along the lines of a similar 
committee of the southeastern association, looking to the estab- 
lishment of a bureau for the whole country, either independently 
or as a part of the organization of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. The suggestion for the organization of committees by 
the other associations was not adopted, but the plan resulted in 
the formation by the American Railway Association of a sub- 
committee on Packing,. Marking and Handling of Freight, which 
has done very good work. ~ 

It was then proposed that the Freight Claim Association 
amend its constitution, and turn -its attention actively to the 
prevention of claims, on the ground that that association had 
proved itself one of the strongest of railroad organizations, and 
as it had done most effective work in its own field, there was no 
need of having two associations, both working on loss and dam- 
age. This plan met with approval and at the recent annual con- 
vention of the Freight Claim Association held at Galveston in 
May, it was decided to enlarge the scope of its work to include 
not only the settlement of freight claims, but the study of causes 
and the prevention of freight claims. A new committee on 
Causes and Prevention was formed.for this purpose. The past 
work of the Freight Claim Association furnishes good evidence 
that it should be able to accomplish important results in this 
direction, but the active prosecution of the campaign must be 
done by the individual roads, and as previously stated, the oper- 
ating department seems in the best position to carry on the 
needed investigation. The General Superintendents’ Association 
of Chicago has had a strong committee at work on this subject 
since June, 1913. 

The Southeastern Claim Conference and the General Man- 
agers’ Association of the Southeast have been advocating for 
some time a plan which it is believed will have an important 
bearing on loss and damage claims by promoting better methods 
of loading. Under the existing rules of the Freight Claim Asso- 
ciation, unlocated losses in interline traffic are prorated on an 
agreed average percentage of probability. For instance, the un- 
located loss of an entire package is charged 30 per cent. to the 
loading carrier, 20 per cent. to the unloading: carrier, and the 
remaining 50 per cent. is prorated on mileage. It is argued 
that if an initial line goes to extra expense and extraordinary 
diligence to put freight in the right car, and has a system of 
records by which it can show affirmatively that the package was 
put in the right car, it should be exempted from the 30 per cent. 
presumption against the loading line on average probability, and 
that responsibility would be centered where it belongs if the 
initial line were held wholly responsible, unless it can show by a 
positive affirmative record that the package was put in the right 
car at the start. Various plans for obtaining such affirmative 
record have been proposed and are being investigated. 
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A THREATENED STRIKE AND ITS MORAL 


HE vital defects of the Newlands-Erdman arbitration law 
are made manifest by the very narrow escape which the 
United States has just had from a strike of all the engineers and 
firemen on the 98 railways west of Lake Michigan and the 
Illinois Central Railroad. That a strike was averted is not in 
any part due to the engineers. and firemen, or to the board of 
mediation and conciliation. It is due to the intervention of 
President Wilson and to the public-spirited and patriotic action 
of the railway managers. The true issue involved was clouded 
during the last few days of the negotiations because of a step 
taken by the mediation board which was grossly unfair, and 
which resulted in placing the railways in a wholly false posi- 
tion. 

The main developments in the controversy were as follows: 
On October 10, 1913, the engineers and firemen made demands 
which, if granted, would have increased their wages approxi- 
mately $27,000,000, or 40 per cent. The railway managers long 
had been aware that some such demands were to be presented. 
They were as dissatisfied with the existing schedules as were 
the employees. Controversies, negotiations and struggles over a 
long period of years have caused rules and principles to be in- 
corporated in the schedules which the railway managers regard 
as unfair and uneconomic. Therefore, when the employees pre- 
sented their proposals the railways gave notice of cancellation 
of the existing schedules and made counter proposals. The 
purpose of these counter-proposals was to correct the anomalous, 
unfair and wasteful rules and principles referred to. It was 
claimed by the employees that the railways’ plan would result 
in a reduction of their wages. The Conference Committee of 


Managers replied that, if the employees’ committee would join 
it in a revision of the parts of the schedules to which the rail- 
ways objected, it would join with the employees’ committee in a 


revision of the wage schedules which would secure to the em- 
ployees at least as large compensation as they already were re- 
ceiving. The employees rejected this proposal and made new and 
additional demands, the granting of which, together with their 
original demands, would have increased their wages by $33,000,- 
000, or 50 per cent. 

No agreement being reached, the employees took a strike 
vote. The Conference Committee of Managers then proposed 
arbitration of all of the demands of both the employees and the 
railways. When the employees rejected this the managers sug- 
gested that the two parties join in asking the Board of Medi- 
ation and Conciliation to tender its good offices. The employees 
rejecting this suggestion, the managers alone asked for medi- 
ation. In the course of the mediation the board made various 
proposals to each side with the object of securing a basis of 
agreement or arbitration. Finally, it made this proposal: The 
schedules in effect prior to October 10, 1913, to be restored; all 
of the demands made by the railways to be withdrawn; the de- 
mands made by the employees in May, which were additional 
to their original demands, and were made merely in a spirit 
of bluff and bravado, to be withdrawn; the original demands of 
the employees presented in October, 1913, and they only, to be 
arbitrated. The very thing which the managers were fighting 
for was recognition of the principle that demands made by the 
railways on their employees as well as demands made by the 
employees on the railways should be submitted to arbitration, 
and the very thing the mediation board asked the railways to 
accept as a basis for arbitration was the principle that the de- 
mands of the employees should be arbitrated and that the de- 
mands of the railways should not be arbitrated. 

Of course, the employees immediately accepted this plan. 
They had everything to gain and nothing to lose by it. And 
of course the managers rejected it. They had everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by it. Thus, although the railroads 
were the first to propose arbitration, and insisted upon arbitra- 
tion, and were at all times willing to arbitrate a/l the points in 
issue, the mediation board and the employees deftly put them in 
the position of refusing to arbitrate. 


rejected. 
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This was the situation when President Wilson invited the rep- 
resentatives of the employees and of the railways to-confer with 
him at the White House. Meantime, a terrible and totally un- 
expected condition of affairs had developed. All Europe was 
going to war. The business situation in the United States had 
become strained to the breaking point. Every stock exchange in 
the country was closed. It was apprehended that only some such 
great catastrophe as this threatened strike in the West was 
needed to precipitate a violent panic. The President of the 
United States appealed to the employees and the railways to 
settle their differences. He appealed in the name of patriotism, 
of the public welfare, of humanity. The railway managers re- 
peated their proposal to arbitrate all differences. It was sug- 
gested by President Miller of the Burlington that in order to 
avoid a rupture at such a critical moment both parties suspend 
all further controversy for 90 days. But the leaders of the em- 
ployees had called a strike for August 7; and they showed their 
public spirit and patriotism by coolly announcing that unless the 
railways accepted the absolutely unfair plan of arbitration that 
had been last proposed by the mediation board and accepted by 
the employees the strike would occur on schedule time! They 
had the railways and the country by the throat and they didn’t 
intend to relax their grip, no matter what were the consequences. 
The railways’ managers promptly rose to the occasion, and ac- 
cepted the one-sided plan of arbitration they had previously 
In the interest of the public welfare they agreed to 
compromise on the basis of “heads I lose, and tails you win.” 

The moral of all this is clear. No consideration of fairness, 
public welfare or patriotism exercises any restraining influence 
on certain leaders of organized labor. In the absence of laws 
forbidding strikes they will call strikes if they think they have 
anything to gain by them, even though the ultimate result may 
be that the heavens will be rolled together as a scroll, and the 
earth will be consumed with fervent heat. The public may 
think that because it is so often threatened with general rail- 
way strikes which do not come, there is no serious danger that 
any ever will come. But that is the way that the people of 
Europe regarded the incessant talk of a great European war, 
and the great European war has come. And unless legislation 
is passed forbidding strikes and lockouts, at least until after 
there has been arbitration, and the findings of the arbitration 
board have been made public, there will be a railway strike in 
this country one of these days whose consequences will be more 
terrible than the public can now even imagine. 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT 


INCE the growth of the population in the city of Brooklyn 
has assured to the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company a sub- 
stantial annual increase in its operating revenues, the problem 
has been to conserve to the company and especially to its stock- 
holders their share of the increased earnings. To do this it has 
been necessary to offset increases in wage scales through the 
training of employees to greater usefulness, to offset very large 
increases in taxes through economies in some branch of oper- 
ation, and to overcome what was not many years ago a strong 
prejudice against the company on the part of its patrons. 

Totel passenger earings in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1914, were $24,709,000; in 1913, $23,453,000. Net income, after 
the payment of operating expenses and charges to income for 
betterment, amounted to $12,015,000 in 1914, as compared with 
$11,659,000 in the previous year. The growth of the company’s 
business is shown by the annual increase in passenger earn- 
ings over each succeeding year. The increase in 1910 was 7.44 
per cent.; in 1911, 4.28 per cent.; in 1912, 5.66 per cent.; in 1913. 
3.94 per cent., and in 1914, 5.35 per cent. 

Despite the increases in wages the cost of general operating 
(transportation), exclusive of maintenance, consumes a smaller 
proportion of operating earnings now than in 1910. The ratio 
in 1910 was 35.21; in 1911, 34.59; in 1912, 33.89; in 1913, 33.53. 
and in 1914, 34.67. On the other hand, the ratio of maintenance 
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charges has been slightly increased. In 1910 it was 16.53; in 
1911, 16.21; in 1912, 16.39; in 1913, 16.13, and in 1914, 17.03. 

The net surplus in 1914 available for dividends was $5,316,000, 
an increase over 1913 of $819,000. Dividend requirements in 
1914 -were $3,660,000, and in 1913 $2,441,000. The increase in 
dividend requirements was due to conversion of bonds and 
stocks mentioned later. , 

The relation of either a street railway company or a steam 
railroad company to its patrons is in the great majority of 
cases the relation of the employees to the public. Street rail- 
way employees are a difficult class of labor to deal with. Their 
work is hard and is full of annoyances. It is difficult to estab- 
lish and to hold a permanent force of men and for this reason 
it is particularly difficult to train either motormen or conduct- 
ors thoroughly. Furthermore, a very large item of expense for 
a street railway company results from damage claims and per- 
sonal injury suits. This is, of course, a worse than non- 
productive expenditure and is dependent both on the care and 
training of the employees of the company and on the attitude 
of the public in the city served. The substantial financial suc- 
cess in the last few years of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit is 
probably in considerable part due to the broadminded, farsighted 
policy which the company has adopted towards its employees 
and toward the education of both employees and patrons in re- 
gard to safety. 

In 1914 the company spent $69,000 for medical services and 
sick and death benefits not reached by the Employees’ Benefit 
Association. The company has a system of compulsory medical 
inspection and free medical attendance for employees excused 
on account of illness. In the first complete year of operation 
of this system—the calendar year 1913—10,000 men benefited 
from it. Time lost on account of illness was 24 per cent. less 
in 1913 than in 1912. The medical inspection bureau now has a 
chief inspecting physician and five assistants. First aid instruc- 
tion is also being given employees in all departments. 

The safety campaign which the Brooklyn Rapid Transit is 
carrying on is quite unusually broad in its scope. The company 
has a bureau of public safety which co-operates with the board 
of education of New York City and with the parochial schools. 
This bureau gives instruction in 179 public schools and 26 
parochial schools, with a total membership of 262,000 children. 
Besides this 23 parents’ organizations were addressed and mov- 
ing picture lectures given in the city parks. 

Working along analogous lines, the legal department has dur- 
ing the last few years been making special efforts to settle dam- 
age and personal injury claims promptly. In 1907 damages were 
3.86 per cent. of total operating earnings; in 1908, 4.14; in 1909, 
3.66; in 1910, 2.66; in 1911, 3.43; in 1912, 2.95; in 1913, 2.51, and 
in 1914, 2.14. ‘ 

Liberal expenditures were made for maintenance of way and 
maintenance of equipment. In 1914 $2,022,000 was spent for 
maintenance of way, which is 20.47 per cent. more than was 
spent in 1913, and $2,316,000 for maintenance of equipment, 
which is 5.17 per cent. more than was spent in 1913. More lib- 
eral expenditures were also made for additions and betterments. 
Exclusive of the amount spent for the work on the new dual 
subway and extensions of elevated lines, $1,544,000 was spent for 
additions and betterments and charged to capital account. Of 
this amount $958,000 was for cars and electrical equipment, and 
$306,000 for track and roadway. Work on the dual system has 
been progressing about as fast as was expected and $11,000,000 
was spent during the year on this account. 

The financial position of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
was very considerably improved during the year by the conver- 
sion of refunding mortgage 4 per cent. bonds into stock, the con- 
version privilege expiring July 1, 1914. On June 30, 1913, there 
were $120,435,000 bonds outstanding, and at the end of June, 
1914, $100,972,000, the amount of stock outstanding having in- 
creased from $49,837,000 to $75,592,000. The company earned 
net in 1914 the equivalent of 7.87 per cent. on the present out- 
standing stock. 
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THE RAILROAD TROUBLE 


GraysLakE, IIll., August 3, 1914. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAiLWAy AGE GAZETTE: 

It happened once upon a time, about four years ago, that 
after having made a somewhat extended investigation of the 
subject, a witness who was testifying before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in what was then known as the Western 
Advanced Rate Cases, stated that because the units of cost were 
steadily increasing and the units of revenue were steadily de- 
creasing, the railroads would make less money the more busi- 
ness they did. The witness was publicly laughed at by the 
learned counsel for the opponents of the railroads, jumped on 
for a harmless sort of a fool by the commission, and privately 
advised by experienced railroad officials that it might be a 
good theory, but they didn’t take much stock in its working out 
that way. 

Now comes the Bureau of Railway Statistics, and shows that 
while the business for these four years has increased from 
$2,787,266,000 to $3,091,670,000, the net operating income has de- 
crease from $838,617,000 to $712,133,000. Just what the de- 
rided witness: stated would happen has happened within four 
years, and will not only continue, but will increase in ratio, un- 
til net earnings will disappear, unless something deflects the 
present course of either the line of expense or the line of revenue 
from their direction toward each other. 

A glance at the separate accounts shows where the trouble 
lies with expenses. From 1910 to 1914 maintenance of way in- 
creased sixteen hundredths of 1 per cent.; maintenance of 
equipment, 2.43 per cent., traffic, six hundredths of 1 per cent.; 
transportation, 3.24 per cent.; general expenses, seventeen 
hundredths of 1 per cent. Maintenance of way is largely ma- 
terial, and what labor it contains is practically all unorganized; 
maintenance of equipment is very largely organized labor; 
traffic is the expenses of getting the business, and represents no 
organized labor; transportation is the cost of moving the busi- 
ness, and is very largely organized labor; general expenses in- 
clude salaries of officials and incidental expenditures. We find 
that the substantial increase in costs falls practically entirely 
upon organized iabor. In the three accounts, maintenance of 
way, traffic and general expenses, the increase was thirty-nine 
hundredths of 1 per cent. In the two accounts, maintenance of 
equipment and transportation, the increase was 5.67 per cent. 
During this period, revenues increased 7.33 per cent.; expenses 
increased 2].05 per cent., and net income decreased 15.08 per 
cent. 

The deduction of the witness referred to seems to be borne 
out by the results. If an increase in business of 204 million 
dollars cost 388 million dollars to get, how long will it take to 
wipe out the net earnings simply by increasing the business? And 
the increase has been unbroken annually; for the four years the 
ratio of expense to revenue has been, respectively, 66.27 : 69.38; 
69.40 : 72.33. And the two years showing the big jumps are 
the years in which substantial advances in the demands of 
organized labor were enforced. Demands are now _ pending 
which if secured in full would of themselves put the 1914 ratio 
up to over 74 per cent., and make the increase in transportation 
account over 5 per cent. The assertion that the more business 
the railroads get the less money they make, does not look as 
absurd as it did in 1910. 

Four years more at the same ratio would bring the net operat- 
ing income below the necessary payments for interest and divi- 
dends. As many railroads are making no dividend payments, 
four years at the same raito will see the commencement of 
the inevitable period of receiverships not based on high finance 
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or stock juggling. Another four years would wipe out more 
than half the dividends, and in twelve years the interest on the 
bonds would begin to go. With the destruction of dividends 
and the impairment of interest payments reasonably in sight, it 
is not to be wondered at that railroad stocks are no longer de- 
sirable for investment, and that long-term railroad bonds are 
not sought after. 

The trouble is that the governments of this country have put 
a hopeless block in the way of increased revenues that are at 
all adequate, and at the same time refuse to put any check 
whatever upon the increase of expenses. 

The time has come when the government must accept the 
full responsibility attaching to the powers it has assumed, or 
accept responsibility for the wrecking of the greatest commer- 
cial institution of the world. 

The real trouble with the American railroad today is unregu- 
lated and uncontrolled orvanized jabor. That railroad labor 

uld organize and protect its interests, no one can deny. But 
when its rapacity reaches the point at which it portends public 
disaster of inestimable damage, there should be some substantial 
and effective consideration of the interests of the public. 

If the car which carries the freight is so much an instru- 
ment of commerce that the public has a right to regulate the 
charges for its use, why isn’t the man who hauls the car equally 
an instrument of commerce, and equally subject to public regu- 
lation? Railroad labor gets almost 50 per cent. of the money 
the public pays to the railways, and the stockholders get about 
5 per cent. Shouldn’t the government be as solicitous about 
tle reasonableness of the 50 per cent. as it is about the 5 per 
cent? When it becomes apparent that the load that is bearing 
the railways down is the power of organized labor, shouldn't 
the government determine the reasonableness of its demands? 
If reasonable the government should then permit the railways 
to charge enough to meet them. If not the government should 
condemn the demands. 

I do not assert that organized labor imposes an undue de- 
mand upon railroad revenues. I do not know whether its toll 
is reasonable or unreasonable. But it is clear that its ever- 
increasing toll 1s the burden that is breaking the backs of the 
railways in their present inability to make adequate revenue 
provisions. If the reasonableness of a railroad rate is, as it 
surely is, a fair subject for administrative determination, why 
is not also the 50 per cent. of that ratio which is imposed 
upon the railways by a force beyond their control and in many 
cases against their fair judgment? Wiiuiam ELtts. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CONDUCTOR 


HAILEYVILLE, Okla., July 10, 1914. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE RaILwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

It is accepted as truth by those who know, that not enough 
attention is given to the employment of men for the train service 
to ultimately get proper men for the position of conductor. We 
begin with the brakeman. When a brakeman is required, the 
average employing officer, or sometimes a clerk of a few months’ 
experience as a stenographer, takes the applicant into a corner 
and puts such questions to him as he can remember having heard 

_his superior use in examinations. He may omit important mat- 
ters, many of which should have been determined by the super- 
intendent personally. 

Was the applicant’s past record fully investigated? What 
about his education? How about his physique and personal ap- 
pearance? What was his manner in entering the office? Would 
not a man, say, six feet in height, broad-shouldered and straight, 
and with a steady gait, present a far better appearance when 
going through a train taking up tickets, than a tall, slim, swingy, 
or a short, chunky, bow-legged individual? If it were necessary 
for the conductor to give a passenger a written memorandum 
concerning some connection or other important matter should he 
not be able to write so that the ordinary person could read it? 
Would a commercial institution place a man in charge of a 
$100,000 business without knowing something of his educational 
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qualifications, his past record, and his personal appearance? 
When you start a man out with a $20,000 locomotive and eight 
or ten fine passenger cars loaded with men, women and children, 
what do you expect of him? He should be a man possessing a 
good stock of broad general knowledge. Has he the proper inter- 
est of the company at heart so that he will thoroughly investigate 
accidents that occur within his notice, making the proper nota- 
tions, and securing statements from passengers and others to 
fortify.the company against suits at law? It should be borne in 
mind that whenever a call boy is employed he may some day be 
a conductor; and if he is not of the right kind of material and 
not properly coached he will prove an undesirable conductor. 
Just as soon as a brakeman demonstrates that he is not of the 
proper material for a conductor he should be dropped from the 
list, for he will not even make a good brakeman, knowing, as he 
does, that that is all there is in store for him. When a man in 
the train service is discharged for cause and his record has 
shown that he is not fit to be retained in the employ his re- 
instatement should be fought to the last, however strong a fight 
may be put up by the organizations to which he belongs. 

A man in any capacity who does not work for the interest of 
the company at all times is not a desirable employee. To get 
over the road as quickly as possible with the least work is not 
doing the company justice. A local train is run for the purpose 
of doing the local work and not to see how quickly it can reach 
the terminal, leaving the bulk of the work for the fellow on the 
opposite run. I have in mind a case that occurred not long ago 
at a small station where two passenger trains were to meet. One 
reached this point 15 or 20 minutes in advance of the other. A 
stock shipper was waiting at this station to load a car of stock 
for an extra westbound which had made the first station east for 
the passenger trains. The car had not been spotted at the chute, 
as the chute was located on the passing track. The conductor 
of the waiting passenger train heard the conversation between 
the operator and the stock man, and of his own accord took his 
engine and spotted the car at the chute so that it was loaded by 
the time the extra arrived. In this way he saved an hour’s delay 
to the extra and did not delay the passenger train a minute. 
This conductor did not ask for local freight pay for the balance 
of the trip; neither did he make any talk about it. On another 
occasion when there was trouble on account of a washout this 
same conductor found that a car of ice had been loaded and was 
being badly delayed on account of there being no freight service. 
He picked up the car and took it to the next station, which was 
its destination, without stopping to ask for instructions. The 
conductor just mentioned is still running his passenger train; 
never has any trouble, and never complains about being delayed 
by the despatcher or by freight trains. If he should happen to get 
into trouble he would certainly have a lot of friends who would 
come to his rescue. 

On the other hand a case recently developed where a con- 
ductor on a “red ball” train with 20 “red balls” and 30 empties 
set out 4 red ball loads instead of empties to get over a hill; this 
because the empties were on the rear end and it was easier for 
the brakemen to set out four loads at the head end. Is such a 
fellow as this a good man for the company? His action brought 
severe criticism; but he is still running his train, and is pro- 
tected by his organization. 

What a farce we see every day in the full crew laws. The 
brakemen now on the trains have nothing to do but clean the 
lamps and get out on top when passing through stations; and 


half of them do not do that. J. L. Coss, 
Assistant Chief Despatcher, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 





Miteace or Raitways in Russta.—The Russian ministry of 
ways of communication has announced that the mileage of Rus- 
sian railroads is 43,788, of which 29,594 miles belong to govern- 
ment railroads. In addition, the railroads in Finland cover 2,430 
miles and the Eastern Chinese Railroad, 1,073 miles. There are 
also temporary lines covering 2,031 miles. There are 5,657 miles 
under construction, and permission has been granted for the 
building of 3,899 miles. 




















Decision in the Five Per Cent Rate Advance Case 


Abstract of the Majority and Dissenting Opinions with 
the Exact Language of the Commissioners Preserved 


The following is the majority opinion by Chairman Harlan: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on June 21, 1913, or- 
dered a proceeding to inquire into the following matters: 

1. Do the present rates of transportation yield the common 
carriers by railroad operating in official classification territory 
adequate revenue? 

2. If not, what general course may carriers pursue to meet 
the situation? 

In adopting this plan for the investigation the commission was 
not unanimous. Two of its members dissented on the general 
grounds that until the proposed increased rates had been filed 
as required by law there could be no effective basis for the in- 
quiry and no legal warrant for a finding or for an order based 
thereon. To avoid ary such question of law, the carriers on 
October 15, 1913, filed tariffs providing increased rates on prac- 
tically all freight traffic moving in official classification territory. 
These tariffs were suspended by the commission. 

The rates now proposed by the carriers are commonly spoken 
of as providing a five per cent. increase in freight charges. As 
a matter of fact the increases range from less than three per 
cent. on some traffic, and as high as fifty per cent. in certain 
short haul traffic. 

The additional revenue expected to accrue under the rate ad- 
vances discussed in a case of 1910, was estimated at $27,000,000. 


The increased revenue under the proposed advance here under 


consideration, as estimated by the carriers’ experts, would ag- 
gregate about $50,000,000. 

On November 24, 1913, the hearings were commenced and 
were continued at intervals until May 1, 1914. The record was 
closed so far as the first question in the general investigation 
is concerned, except as to certain inquiry formally addressed 
to the carriers by the commission, to which they have not yet 
fully responded, and except as to the relations of the Baltimore 
& Ohio with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, concerning 
which a hearing was had on May 29, 1914. 


PROTESTS AGAINST PROPOSED ADVANCES 


Protests againts general increase in freight rates were pre- 
sented by the railroad commissions of the Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Missouri, and by the National Council of Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Farmers’ Association of Iowa. Protests against 
increase in lake and rail rates were presented by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, and the Board of Trade of Duluth. 
Protests against proposed increases in rates so far as they ef- 
fected specific articles of which the tonnage in some cases is 
large were presented by many shippers, particularly by shippers 
of coal, coke, ore, brick, cement, lumber, ice, sand, gravel, paper, 
pulp, corn products and petroleum. The hearing of these special 
protests occupied 36 days. 


RELATIONS OF THE CARRIERS AND THE PUBLIC 


The general duties that common carriers owe to the public 
are well understood. They must provide prompt and safe serv- 
ice and they are held to strict responsibility for injuries or 
damage to property which they undertake to carry and for 
which they are under obligation not to charge an excessive rate 
for the services. This was a rule of common law, and it has 
heen emphasized by specific legislation; cn the other hand we 
cannot doubt that there are responsibilities on the part of the 
public to members of privately owned companies. 

Investors in railroad securities share part of the consequences 
of dishonesty or inefficiency on the part of those selected to 
manage the properties. No one could reasonably contend that 
the public should pay higher transportation rates because once 
prosperous properties like the New Haven, Chicago & Eastern 


Illinois, the Alton, the Frisco, or the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, may now be in need of additional funds as a conse- 
quence of mismanagement. Investors in railroad _ securities 
must also take the risk of those errors of judgment which not 
infrequently attend the careful management of enterprises con- 
ducted for profit, but they likewise should be permitted to enjoy 
fully the profits which naturally flow under reasonable scale of 
rates, from the exercise of good judgment, integrity and ef- 
ficiency in the management of the properties. The public owes 
to the private owners of these properties, when well located and 
well managed, full consent to earn a fair return on the invest- 
ment, and the carriers owe to the public an efficient service at 
reasonable rates. 

The property investment of the 35 railway systems in official 
classification territory, as shown by their exhibits, aggregated 
about $3,787,000,000 on June 30, 1898. The return upon this 
amount in net operating income for that year is stated at 4.39 
per cent. During the next few years conditions in the transpor- 
tation world improved rapidly. In 1900 the property investment 
as reported stood at about $3,952,000,000. The net operating in- 
come for that year is stated at 5.28 per cent. In 1903 their prop- 
erty investment was reported at about $4,300,000,000. The net 
operating income for that year reached 5.85 per cent. It is ob- 
vious that if we select either the low ratio of the net operating 
income for 1898 or the high ratio of 1903, as a basis for compari- 
son, some very unsound inferences may result. All things con- 
sidered, it is clear that in place of a comparison of one particular 
year or period with another, we must take a more comprehensive 
view of the trend of railway earnings. We shall, therefore, begin 
our examination with the year 1900, omitting the years 1898 and 
1899, which show relatively low earnings and appear not to be 
fairly representative of railroad conditions. 

During those 14 years the property investment of these car- 
riers has increased from $3,952,000,000 to $6,281,000,000. This 
represents an advance in the property investment account of 59 
per cent. The operating revenue shows a far greater advance 
during the same period of years, having increased by 110 per 
cent. It will be noted, however, that the operating expenses. in- 
creased even more rapidly, or by 133 per cent. in the 14 years, 
the result being that the net operating revenue shows a lower 
ratio of increase than does the gross revenue. Expressing the 
thought in a more definite form, it may be said that in 1900 it 
cost the carriers 64.62 cents in operating expenses to secure $1 
of revenue, while in 1913 the cost had risen to 71.77 cents. Had 
the operating cost of securing their revenue remained the same 
in 1913 as in 1900 the net operating revenue of these carriers in 
1913 would have been greater than it was by more than $100,- 
000,000. The taxes increased during that period in about the 
same proportion as did operating expenses; but the decrease in 
the capital cost per unit of production was so great that the ratio 
of net operating income to property investment was larger in 
1913 than it was in 1900. The explanation of this reduced capital 
cost is due mainly to two facts; first, the advance in the art of 
railroading; and, second, the increase in the density of traffic, 
both resulting in the greater utilization of the’ plant. 


CAUSES OF INCREASED OPERATING RATIO 


We have already mentioned the fact that the returns of these 
carriers in gross operating revenues have increased much more 
rapidly since 1900 than the property investment. It will be ob- 
served, however, from the accompanying chart, showing the ratio 
between the two accounts, that while the gross revenues, as com- 
pared ‘with property investment, increased quite regularly from 
1900 to 1607, they have remained practically stationary, with some 
fluctuations, since the latter date. This has been due not.to a 
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relative decrease in the volume of the traffic moved but largely to 
a decreased return per ton mile and per passenger mile since 
1:04, and especially during the years 1906 to 1913. If the ton- 
n.iie and the passenger-mile rates earned in 1906 had been re- 
peated in 1913 the net operating income of the carriers during the 
latter year would have been at least $30,000,000 greater than it 
actually was. 

There is, however, no basis of record for the assumption that 
the reduction in these earnings per ton mile has been caused 
wholly by the adoption of lower rates for the service. There 
are many factors, other than rate reductions, that affect the 
earnings of carriers per ton mile. Without any reduction what- 
ever in the charge for the service a reduction in the revenue per 
ton mile will be brought about by a relative increase in the 
length of haul or in the volume of traffic taking low rates. A 
very marked reduction in revenue per unit of service results 
also from the absorptions occasioned by payments for switch- 
ing, lighterage, elevation, etc. The record indicates that some 
of the decrease in the yield per ton mile was due to voluntary 
rate reductions by the carriers; some rate reductions have also 
resulted from the orders of this commission and from the or- 
ders of state commissions. But it may fairly be assured that the 
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Comparison of Increases in Capital Investment and Traffic, 1900 
to 1913 Inclusive 


causes that we have just mentioned were more influential than 
any lowering of the rates on freight. 

The reduced earnings on passenger traffic were caused largely 
by reductions which the carriers were compelled to make in 
their passenger fares in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and 
in other states, under local legislative action. We shall refer 
later to this very important phase of the case, but it is proper 
to say at this point that the returns made by ten of the roads, 
representing only a portion of the mileage in what is known as 
central freight association territory, show that during the pe- 
riod from 1906 to 1913, inclusive, there was an estimated loss 
of nearly $18,000,000 in revenues due to state legislation under 
which those carriers were compelled to make substantial reduc- 
tions in their local passenger fares with accompanying reduc- 
tions in their interstate passenger fares. 

Another cause which has depressed the ratio of revenue to in- 
vestment in recent years, is the increasing proportion of in- 
vestment in property, which, although used in transportation 
and acquired in response to a public demand for better service, 
is relatively unproductive under present practices. Among 
other things, investments in equipment of improved type, dis- 
placing other equipment of equal capacity, the elevation of 
tracks, and the construction of expensive terminal facilities in 
the large cities, while adding to the value of the service ren- 
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dered, have not yielded proportionate returns in revenue. The 
greater part of these expenditures has been for the immediate 
benefit of the passenger service. 

The carriers were also prevented from realizing the full bene- 
fit of the increase in gross earnings by the great increases in 
operating expenses and taxes. 


— 
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Ratio of Net Operating Income to Property Investment 


At two points, 1906 and 1910, the rising line in the operating 
ratio has been interrupted; but both those years were periods 
large railroad earnings. The lower operating 
ratios of those two years were obviously due to the greater 
density of traffic; and conversely the higher operating ratios of 
1904 and 1908 were due to the lower density of traffic incident 
to the business depression during those years. There were also 
large revenues in 1911, 1912, and in 1913, but they were offset 
by the large increase in wages and other operating costs during 
that period, in consequence of which the operating ratio was 
held at a high level. 

Each of the different groups of expenses has played a part, 
but not an equal part, in increasing the operating ratio of rail- 
roads. The advance in relation to revenues of the last group 
of expenses, shown on the table and charts as general and outside 
operations, has been confined almost entirely to the expense 
of conducting outside operations, such as boat and ferry lines, 
harbor terminal transfers, sleeping, dining, and special car serv- 
ices, grain elevators, stock yards, hotels and restaurants. Many 
of these enterprises result in substantial losses to the carriers; 
and they often involve services for which no charge is made 
or for which the charge when made is unremunerative. The 
expenses incident to these so-called outside operations have 
grown rapidly in recent years. 

The transportation and traffic expense$, as shown on the 
above chart, have very substantially advanced in ratio to rev- 
enue during the 14 years under review. This group includes 
expenses incident to the actual moving of traffic and the most 
important items are the cost of fuel and the wages of employees, 
both of which in recent years have been increased to such an 
extent as to account for a great portion of the total increase in 
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operating expenses. Compilations made by the commission of 
the answers of the carriers to its questions concerning fuel 
show that the average price of coal increased 7.7 per cent. from 
1910 to 1913. Exhibits filed by 30 of the 35 railway systems in- 
volved in this proceeding indicate an increase of 9.02 per cent. 
in the average daily wage paid in 1913 as compared with 1909, 
and that if the scale of wages for 1909 had been in effect during 
1913 the labor costs of the latter year would have been less by 
about $51,000,000 than they actually were. What part of this 
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amount properly belongs to operating expenses and what part to 
the betterment and improvement accounts does not appear. It 
is interesting to note, however, that notwithstanding wages con- 
stitute an exceptionally large part of the transportation expense, 
this group of expenses has shown a relatively smaller advance 
than other groups. That the ratio was not still greater in 1913 
is a tribute to the ability of operating officials and an evidence 
of the possibilities in the direction of economy. A relatively 
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NorTE.—Prior to 1908 the exoenses of outside operations were not separately kept but were distributed 
among the other groups. This accounts for the sudden rise in the ratio line for general and outside 
operations. 


Ratio of Groups of Operating Expenses to Operating Revenues 


small portion of the increase was made necessary by the so- 
called full crew and hours of service laws and similar federal 
or state statutes. A substantial part of the increase in this 
group has been due to the increase in the special services per- 
formed for shippers at terminals and elsewhere without the im- 
position of any charge or for an inadequate charge. Such spe- 
cial services, which are considered later in this report, include 
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Ratio of Taxes to Property Investment 


reconsigning, switching, storage, teaming, etc., the cost of per- 
forming which falls for the most part within the group of trans- 
portation expenses. 

The most extraordinary increase in the operating expense 
accounts from 1900 to 1913 was in the maintenance group, and 
especially in the maintenance of equipment. 

The safety-appliance acts, boiler-inspection laws, state legis- 
lation requiring the elimination of grade crossings, and other 
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enactments show the demands of the public for a higher stand- 
ard of service; and a portion of the increase in maintenance 
charges is due to such causes. These laws, to no small extent, 
enforce measures of precaution which the carriers ought to 
take and which they would voluntarily have taken in many par- 
ticulars in pursuance of sound railway policy and practice. It 
is, nevertheless, true that in many cases they have had the ef- 
fect of hastening improvements in equipment and roadway that 
would have come later, and of burdening the maintenance ex- 
penses of the years in which the improvements were made. 
Wise policy requires that a railway property should be kept up 
to the level of its highest reasonable efficiency at all times; and 
the postponement of needed repairs either in road or equipment 
because of a temporary falling off in revenues can not be justi- 
fied or be regarded as true economy. 
FINDINGS AS TO THE ADEQUACY OF PRESENT REVENUES 

In view of a tendency towards a diminishing net operating 
income as shown by the facts described we are of opinion that 
the net operating income of the railroads in official classification 
territory, taken as a whole, is smaller than is demanded in the 
interest of both the general public and the railroads; and it is 
our duty and our purpose to aid, so far as we legally may, in 
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Comparison of Ratios of Net Operating Income to Property 
Investment 


the solution of the problem as to the course that the carriers 
may pursue to meet the situation. 

The financial condition of the various railroads composing the 
35 systems varies greatly, as disclosed by their net corporate 
income as well as by their net operating income. The condition 
of some of them is so prosperous that they clearly do not need 
a higher net income; the condition of others is such as to pre- 
clude the expectation of a return upon outstanding capital stock 
or the possibility of raising much additional capital without a 
thorough reorganization. 

SHALL THE PROPOSED ADVANCE -IN FREIGHT RATES BE APPROVED? 

Treating as one road the 35 railway systems that have joined 
in this application for our approval of a so-called 5 per cent. 
advance in their freight charges, we have reached the conclusion 
that their net operating income is insufficient and should be in- 
creased. We proceed now to consider under our general order 
of inquiry “what general course may carriers pursue to meet the 
situation.” 

They proposed but one remedy—the so-called 5 per cent. in- 
crease in freight rates. As that remedy was offered through the 
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formal filing of tariffs, we are legally bound to adopt it, if the 
new rates are just and reasonable, even though it may not seem 
to us the best remedy available. But we are unable upon the 
record to find that the rates so proposed are just and reasonable, 
except as hereinafter stated. 


NO INCREASE OF PASSENGER FARES PROPOSED 


The proposed advance in rates is limited to freight traffic; 
and it does not extend even to all the traffic of that character. 
Yet practically every railroad seeking approval of these increases 
in freight rates maintains a passenger service also; and pas- 
senger train revenues amount to more than 24 per cent. of the 
total -transportation revenues of the carriers, as heretofore 
stated. It is consistent with the evidence of record as to some 
of these carriers that the increase shown in the ratio of oper- 
ating expenses to operating revenues is attributable wholly to 
the increased cost of passenger service; and it is probable, in 
the case of every railroad showing a largely increased oper- 
ating ratio, that the increased ratio is due, in large measure, to 
its passenger service. The unit of cost of moving certain kinds 
of bulk freight carried in large volume appears to have been 
reduced by more efficient operating methods despite increases in 
the rate of wages; on the other hand, the unit cost of moving 
passengers has been almost uniformly increased independently 
of the effect of wage advances, through the use of heavier 
equipment, the adoption of safety devices, and better service. 

Passenger fares are paid directly to the carriers by those 
making use of the service, and they know what it costs them. 
Payments for freight charges, while less direct, are none the 


less actual. The general public does not know, and probably 


does not stop to consider what proportion of the cost of a ton 
of coal, or of the price of a dwelling. or the rent of an apart- 
ment represents freight charges, but the cost of freight trans- 
portation enters into the cost or selling price of practically 


everything used by the public. In many cases, to be sure, freight 
charges represent but a small proportion of the total cost of 
things used or consumed, but it is quite probable that the aver- 
age family pays much more in the course of a year as freight 
charges than it does for passenger fares. We know of no pro- 
vision of law under which we should be justified in increasing 
freight rates to provide a return upon property used exclusively 
in the passenger service, much less to take care of losses in- 
curred in such service. In our opinion each branch of the serv- 
ice should contribute its proper share of the cost of operation 
and of return upon the property devoted to the use of the 
public. 
DIFFERENCES IN FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION COSTS 

But even if the evidence clearly established an increase in the 
general freight operating expense ratio, we should not be at 
liberty on this record to conclude that the cost of transporting 
each kind of freight had increased, much less that it had in- 
creased proportionately. The evidence is clear that as to cer- 
tain classes of bulk or heavy freight, like coal, coke, ore, cement, 
brick, tile, clay, and plaster, the use of larger cars must have 
reduced operating costs, whereas in respect to expedited pack- 
age freight, shipped in cars moving on a regular schedule re- 
gardless of the quantity of their contents, the use of larger 
cars, involving greater unused car capacity, must have increased 
the operating costs. Similarly the extension of the expedited 
service in carload freight must have increased the cost, while 
the heavier train loading of the slow train, in which the heavy 
or bulk freight usually moves, has tended to decrease the cost. 


DIFFERENCES IN TERRITORIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

There is a wide difference in the character and profitableness 
of the traffic moving under substantially similar conditions in 
different parts of official classification territory. That territory 
is divided into three parts: The New England territory, with 
8.071 miles of railroad reaching a population of 1,389 persons per 
mile; the trunk line territory, with 23,777 miles of railway line 
and a population of 889 per mile; and the central freight associa- 
tion territory, with 35,849 miles of railroad and a popvlation of 
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but 506 per mile. In the New England territory only 17 per cent. 
of the population is rural, in trunk line territory 30 per cent. is 
rural, and in central freight association 46 per cent. With 2,000,- 
000 less population than trunk line territory, the area of central 
freight association territory is 74,000 square miles greater and is 
traversed by 12,072 more miles of railroad; it embraces nearly 
three times the area of the New England territory and is 
traversed by 27,778 more miles of railway. Its navigable lakes 
and rivers ‘constitute one of the influences affecting the level of 
the rail rates now prevailing there. In the New England ter- 
ritory there are no coal mines, and a large part of the traffic is 
of a high-grade character. In trunk line territory the products 
of mines furnish a large part of the tonnage, while on group III 
of the central freight association lines the traffic is more diversi- 
fied. The differences in the freight earnings per ton per mile 
are illustrated as follows: 
ILLUSTRATION OF DIFFERENCES IN EARNINGS PER TON-MILE IN THREE 


TERRITORIES 

1910 

Names Cents. 

SURE Ee NE oo cs os wks scm ac ye 1.085 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. ...1.417 
New York Central lines east of Buffalo. .642 
Pennsylvania lines east of Pittsburgh... .618 
Central freight association lines....... -570 


1913 
Cents. 


1.054 
1.345 


-623 
-617 


-563 


1911 
Cents. 
1.095 
1.390 
-647 
-619 
O73 


1912 
Cents. 


1.089 
1.371 


.653 
617 


575 


READJUSTMENT OF CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION RATES 


The testimony tending to show that a readjustment of rates 
in central freight association territory is what is needed was not 
disputed. The class-rate structure is honeycombed with in- 
consistencies. 

The attitude of the officials of the roads operating in central 
freight association territory, as disclésed on the record, indicated 
that they joined in this proceeding not because they thought the 
so-called 5 per cent. increase of rates would meet their require- 
ments or that this form of relief is appropriate in central freight 
association territory, but only because of the desire of other and 
more powerful lines operating in trunk-line territory to present 
to us in this proceeding one general plan of relief. These of- 
ficials, while stating that the so-called 5 per cent. increase would 
add substantially to their revenues, expressly condemn the present 
basis of rates as unsuitable and unsatisfactory. The leading 
railroad witness on the question affirmed, with some earnestness, 
that “the class rates do not sustain any logical relation to each 
other,” and that under the present basis of rates “certain shippers 
of certain classes of freight have not for years borne their share 
of the burden of transportation, and in addition to the rates 
being extremely low they are unscientific and illogical.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


In what has preceded we have found, treating as one road the 
35 railway systems in official classification territory that have 
asked for this so-called 5 per cent. increase in rates, that their 
net operating income is insufficient and should be increased. 
There remains for consideration the question whether the pro- 
posed increases in rates should be approved. 

We have seen that the class rates in central freight association 
territory are on a lower scale than can be found elsewhere in 
the country, and that many of the commodity rates are too low 
and are probably unremunerative, considering the diversified 
nature of the traffic. The class rates and many of the commodity 
rates may therefore with propriety be increased. This approval, 
however, is subject to the following limitations : 

(a) With respect to certain heavy commodities, namely, brick, 
tile, clay, coal, coke, starch, cement, iron ore, and plaster pro- 
testants made such a showing as to constrain us to hold that the 
carriers have failed to sustain their burden under the statute. 

(b) Reference has heretofore been made to the fact that the 
proposed tariffs are based on a minimum increase of 5 cents per 
ton on all commodities moving under rates stated in cents per 
ton when less than $1 per ton; with respect to certain hauls, this 
would result in increases much in excess of 5 per cent. and in 
certain cases the increases would be as high as 50 per cent. The 
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carriers have failed to establish the propriety of this minimum 
increase, and the evidence offered by the protestants makes it 
clear that it would work hardships and discriminations and can 
not be approved, since under it a disproportionate burden is cast 
upon the heavy short-haul traffic. 

(c) The tariffs also name many other rates involving in- 
creases exceeding 5 per cent. by varying amounts; these rates 
also must be condemned as throwing upon the traffic affected by 
them a disproportionate burden, for which no justification has 
been shown. “ 

(d) There may be also a number of rates throughout central 
freight association territory that still are controlled by the force 
of unexpired orders of this commission, entered after specific 
investigations in formal cases. No showing has been made why 
those orders should be modified. 

Except in respect of the rates above referred to we are of the 
opinion that the proposed intraterritorial rates in the central 
freight association territory have been justified by the carriers 
and may be put into effect. 

We find that the financial condition of the trunk-line carriers 
does not warrant a general increase of freight rates and shall 
also show that the needs of the New England lines are being 
cared for locally. The carriers failed to prove either that the 
existing rates in trunk-line or New England territories are too 
low or that the increased rates proposed for those territories 
would be just and reasonable rates. Nor have they proved that 
the existing interterritorial rates in official classification territory 
are too low or that the proposed increases in those rates would 
be just and reasonable. The carriers will be required therefore 
to cancel all the tariffs in which these rates are proposed. 

Upon the whole record we find that the carriers have not met 
the burden of justifying their proposed increased lake-and-rail 
rates. On general grounds, also, those increases must necessarily 
fall with the fall of the increases in the,all-rail rates. The car- 
riers that have published such rates will therefore be required 
to cancel them except in so far as any increase here approved in 
central freight association rates may require, under established 
bases, some increase in the rail-and-lake rates or in the factors 
upon which those rates are based. 


THE EFFECT CN THE TRUNK LINES OF RATE INCREASE IN CENTRAL 
FREIGHT ASSOCIATION TERRITORY 


Increased revenues resulting from increases in rates in central 
freight association territory will afford some relief to practically 
all the lines in official classification territory which are in need 
of additional revenues, except the New England lines. The latter 
roads have only a relatively small interest in this proceeding, 
and their requirements are being considered locally in confer- 
ences with the state authorities‘ and others. It will also aid 
several large roads not included in the 35 systems and more than 
30 small roads in central freight association territory which 
appear to be in greatest need. 

In the conduct of these inquiries the commission has not had 
the full co-operation of the carriers and the shippers have not 
had an opportunity of being fully heard. For thése reasons our 
suggestions. as to the steps to be taken to secure additional 
revenues are to be regarded as tentative merely. The informa- 
tion collected and put on record convinces us, however, that great 
opportunity exists for increasing the net revenues of all carriers 
in official classification territory, otherwise than by resorting to 
a general advance in their freight rates. 

The practice of granting free transportation of passengers and 
private cars, although less general than formerly, in part because 
of prohibitory legislation upon that subject, is still a heavy burden 
upon the railway passenger service, and it is recommended that 
the practice be still further restricted by the carriers. 

Compilations prepared by the Commission show that the 
revenue from private cars handled free during the year 1913 on 
“8 of the roads which have made answer to our question would, 
at tariff rates, have amounted to $644,250.79. 
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We suggest a careful review of methods for increasing freight- 
car efficiency. In certain departments of railroading great ad- 
vances have been made in efficiency in recent years; for instance, 
by increasing the train loading. On the other hand, the cost 
of the freight car as an element in the cost of transporting 
goods seems to have grown greater instead of less. The capital 
cost of equipment has increased more rapidly within recent 
years than the capital cost of the road. The ratio of the main- 
tenance of equipment expense to gross revenue has grown 
largely, but it is not unreasonable to expect that such added 
costs can be overcome, as they have been in some other depart- 
ments of railroading and in many other industries, by advances 
in management and methods. It is, however, in the use and 
operation of cars that we must look for the most substantial 
economies. 


IS THERE A CRISIS OR CAUSE FOR ALARM? 


It was insisted during the hearings that the carriers are facing 
a crisis and that the need of relief is so urgent as not to permit 
of the orderly investigation of the possible sources of additional 
revenue other than by the proposed freight rate increase. The 
executives admitted the propriety and need of a general read- 
justment of many of their present rates and practices, and the 
possibility of further economies and of increased efficiency; but 
they insisted that grave and serious responsibilities would be 
incurred if we failed to relieve the situation by at once approv- 
ing the proposed 5 per cent. increase in rates. The principal 
danger suggested was that the carriers would encounter great 
difficulty in renewing their maturing short-term notes and other 
obligations unless investors were assured that the carriers’ 
revenues would be increased immediately. Subsequent develop- 
ments have shown that there was little foundation for any such 
view. During the world-wide financial stringency prevailing in 
1913 the railroads, in common with states, cities, and the indus- 
tries, found it difficult to secure loans, however good the security, 
but with the growing ease in the money markets this difficulty 
has largely disappeared. According to the standard financial 
journals, nearly $500,000,000 of bonds and notes have been dis- 
posed of by the railroads since January 1, 1914. Recently $35,- 
000,000 of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company short-term notes 
were taken at par in an afternoon. The interest rates exacted 
were undoubtedly high as compared with those prevailing gen- 
erally during the 14 years preceding, but the burden of high 
interest rates is not confined to railroad securities. 

The credit of our railroads has undoubtedly suffered in re- 
cent years, but largely from causes that were independent of 
their rates. Their borrowing power has suffered relatively, be- 
cause of the great competition for money by governments, states, 
municipalities, public-service corporations, and industries. It 
has suffered actually because of the mismanagement of great 
railroad systems of international repute. The conspicuous de- 
cline in the securities of certain railroads and the circumstances 
leading up to the appointment of receivers for others have im- 
paired the confidence of the public in the stability of railroad se- 
curities. This feeling of insecurity has been increased, first, by 
the fact that recklessly mismanaged railroads have been largely 
under the control of powerful banking houses theretofore con- 
sidered conservative; and, secondly, by the fact that the great 
railroad systems have become interlocked with weak lines either 
directly through stock ownership or by common directorships or 
otherwise. 

The credit of some of our leading railroads has also been 
strained by the too free use of it in unwise and sometimes dis- 
astrous extensions of their lines, and even more seriously by 
the acquisition of properties not forming a part of their railroad 
system or used at all in transportation service. The campaign 
of publicity hereinafter referred to has also increased the strain 
on the credit of the railroads. But the earning capacity of our 
railroads is so great that their credit will soon be restored if 
their revenues are conserved. The crop estimates give promise 
of greatly increased gross revenues for the current fiscal year. 











THE CAMPAIGN OF PUBLICITY 

The letters and telegrams received disclosed an unmistakable 
purpose to hurry the commission to a conclusion before the 
record had been closed and before there could be an opportunity 
to hear, much less to consider, the testimony. that the protestants 
and others desired to offer in protection of what they conceived 
to be their interests as shippers. Respectable journals joined in 
demanding the immediate approval of the proposed rates. Car- 
toons appeared in the public press depicting the commission as 
an obstruction to progress and prosperity, as if increasing the 
burdens of commerce by an increase in the rates for its trans- 
portation was the only solid foundation for our permanent pros- 
perity. One traffic association offered to deluge the commission’s 
offices with thousands of telegrams; other organizations started 
chains of letters, some of which, in identical language, are still 
reaching the offices of the Commission from widely separated 
parts of the country; others took the trouble to send to mem- 
bers of the commission clippings from newspapers and maga- 
zines containing editorials and news items relating to the case 
and denouncing our delay in disposing of it. All this was done 
regardless of the fact that the commission is under the express 
statutory obligation of affording a full hearing in such matters 
to all who desire to be heard and have reasonable grounds for a 
hearing. 

Most of these communications were doubtless well intended, 
but they have not been helpful. Those that have been examined 
disclose that the writers were without any real understanding 
either of the many intricate questions involved in the investiga- 
tion or of the facts disclosed upon the record; and they show 
little appreciation of the statutory standards by which we must 
be controlled when considering the rates and practices of car- 
riers. Many asserted that business was dull and that an in- 
crease in rates “would give things a start.” The general thought 
running through practically all the communications was that 
new enterprises were being held up; that men were out of em- 
ployment; that business was in need of a stimulus; and that 
the laying of an additional burden upon commerce through in- 
creased freight charges would be a sufficient tonic to start a 
general forward movement, because the railroads themselves 
would then become large purchasers of supplies. The law fixes 
the standards by which the rates and practices of carriers must 
be judged and the commission can act only in accordance with 
those standards and after a full hearing; we have no authority 
to approve rate increases with a view to stimulating business. 
Nevertheless, the writers of many of these letters urged im- 
mediate action by the commission on the ground that the prompt 
approval of the increased rates would “restore confidence” in 
the financial and business world and that such a result in itself 
would be a sufficient basis for action by the commission; and 
in many cases they frankly stated that they would prefer an 
increase in rates rather than a continuance of the present dull- 
ness of trade because the burden of increased rates could “be 
passed along to the consumer.” 

Mr. Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, and chairman of the committee of executives in 
charge of the presentation of the case of the carriers, while 
frankly admitting that the carriers had established a publicity 
bureau for the purpose of accurately advising the press and 
shippers of the facts developed upon the record, disclaimed any 
personal responsibility for the propaganda, and definitely stated 
that his personal endeavors were limited to an effort to have the 
facts correctly laid before the public. Whether other and subor- 
dinate officials of the carriers may be responsible we do not 
know, nor have we sought to ascertain. There can be no doubt, 
however, that this clamor and outcry have tended to mislead 
the public and have seriously aggravated the present commercial 
depression. 

This matter is referred to because of its general impropriety 
and because it shows the existence of a widespread misconcep- 
tion as to our powers and duties. 

We may justly feel proud of the development of our trans- 
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portation system. Despite occasional discreditable chapters, the 
history of our railroads has been marked by great achievements. 
There is among the carriers a growing spirit of co-operation with 
the commission in its efforts to enforce the law. With the ap- 
plication of correct and helpful accounting, the establishment of 
sound business methods, and a better understanding by both 
carriers and the public of their mutual obligations, to which we 
believe this investigation has contributed, the future’is full of 
promise. We see no reason why our American railroads should 
not enjoy a large measure of prosperity consistently with just 
and reasonable rates. 

In order to give effect to our findings and conclusions herein 
and to avoid confusion in establishing the rates herein approved, 
it will be necessary for the various carriers to cancel all the 
tariffs now under suspension; and an order to that effect will be 
entered. 


DISSENTING OPINIONS 


Commissioner McChord: To prevent in central freight asso- 
ciation territory the increased rates proposed in the majority 
report and to deny increases to the trunk lines appears to me 
to be unwarranted by the facts of record and not in harmony 
with the general basis of rate adjustment that has so long 
existed in official classification territory, and | deem it proper 
to state briefly what seem to me to be certain practical reasons 
which lead me to this conclusion. 

To disallow an increase in the joint through rates and at the 
same time allow an increase in central freight association terri- 
tory to and from the Ohio river gateways would have the effect 
of allowing increased locals to central freight association lines 
on this through traffic at the expense of their southeastern con- 
nections, who would be expected to shrink their earnings to the 
extent the central freight association lines increased theirs. 

The two subdivisions of this territory, to wit, central freight 
association and trunk line, constitute one great industrial com- 
munity which supplies the bulk of the manufactured products 
of the country and through which move the great streams of 
east and west bound commerce. The two territories are divided 
only by an imaginary line. 

Within each territory are some of the greatest commercial 
centers of the country, each in active competition with the other 
in the purchase and sale of raw materials and manufactured 
products. For many years the rates between these cities have 
borne a fixed and well understood relation each to the other. 
Commercial conditions have, to a considerable extent, come to 
be based upon this relationship and, in so far as is shown by 
this record, it appears to have given general satisfaction. It 
must follow that any general increase of rates within central 
freight association territory alone will change the rate relation- 
ship as between cities in that territory and cities in trunk line 
territory, perhaps to the advantage of the latter. 

Viewed from a commercial, geographical, or transportation 
standpoint, and in the light of the facts of record, I am con- 
vinced that the reasons which impelled the commission to ap- 
prove certain changes in central freight association rates apply 
equally to trunk-line rates, and that the transportation condi- 
tions in the two territories are not absolutely so much unlike as 
to indicate the wisdom of dissimilar treatment of the rates pro- 
posed by the carriers in the entire official classification terri- 
tory. 

Commissioner Daniels: In the conclusions reached in the 
majority report I am unable to concur. Except as hereafter in- 
dicated, the 5 per cent. advance should have been granted in 
trunk-line territory no less than in central freight association 
territory. To the extent that an increase is permitted upon 
rates in central freight association territory I concur. The 
majority opinion, however, falls far short, in my judgment, of 
giving even to the carriers in that region the relief to which th« 
evidence of record clearly shows they are entitled. 

For more than a decade the operating and maintenance ex- 
penses of the railroads of the United States have constantly 
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risen. The rates charged, on the other hand, have been either 
static or declining. Unable to raise their rates without the 
sanction of this commission, the railroads have found that the 
margin between their receipts and their outgo has progressively 
narrowed; that their net profit from operation has tended to de- 
cline; that their operating ratio—the number of cents out of 
every dollar received which are absorbed by the cost of con- 
ducting their business—has steadily increased. Despite recent 
investments of hundreds of millions embodied in extensions and 
.improvements, the addition to net operating income has been 
meager in the extreme. In conspicuous instances, despite such 
additional investments, there has been an absolute decrease in 
net operating income; this decline in net earnings has occurred 
during a period when the carriers have handled an increasingly 
greater tonnage and carried more passengers than ever before. 
While they have been furnishing greater and better service, both 
in the transportation of freight and the carriage of passengers, 


their net operating income has at the same time progressively — 


dwindled. 

While the suggestions offered at the close of the majority re- 
port as to methods of conserving and increasing railroad revenue 
are, many of them, interesting and significant, others are more 
or less conjectural, and most of them remote in possible effect. 
This commission is not constituted by law a board of general 
managers of the railroads of the country, and the assumption of 
tendering suggestions as to management ought never to delay 
or postpone the settlement of a plain matter of law and fact 
involved in an application for advanced rates. 

The testimony offered by the carriers deals mainly with in- 
sufficiency of return. Such testimony is germane and proper. 
Evidence establishing general inadequacy of return impeaches 
the general reasonableness of rates which result in such inade- 
quate return. It is not conclusive evidence that rates are un- 
duly low, but it creates a reasonable presumption to that effect, 
and it suffices to meet the burden of proof cast by the law upon 
the carriers which propose rate advances. 

Failure to advance passenger fares at the same time is no 
persuasive reason for declining permission to increase freight 
charges to a level that is- just and reasonable. Peculiar diffi- 
culties center around the advance of passenger fares, and while 
they eventually ought to be made to bear their proper share of 
transportation expenses, their elevation under existing circum- 
stances must in point of time inevitably follow comprehensive 
adjustment of freight rates. 

To deny advances which would establish rates just and reason- 
able, and in consonance with changed conditions of costs and 
income, will but postpone a necessary and inevitable readjust- 
ment. It is true that the difficulties confronting the carriers 
may be temporarily lessened or even for a time offset by un- 
usually heavy tonnage arising, for example, from exceptional 
crops; but in the ebb and flow of material prosperity from year 
to year these difficulties will reappear and, without adequate 
offset in the shape of higher rates or otherwise, will eventually 
become chronic. 

The averment was made that the maintenance costs have been 
excessive, but it is significant that the majority report though 
canvassing this particular subject fails anywhere to find that the 
maintenance costs are excessive. 

Certain of the carriers seeking to make this advance are 
charged with waste or other financial irregularities. The New 
Haven, which has been shown guilty of such practices in the 
past, is not interested, save to a slight degree, in the present 
‘lecision; but even if a few vitally interested railroads had been 

hown culpable it would not change the conclusion, because it 
has already been demonstrated that where their lines are in- 
extricably interlaced with other lines no practical distinction 
‘an be made in according advances. The attempt would defeat 
‘ts own end. So with this in view the majority report accords, 
‘f necessity, the same advances to the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, the Pere Marquette, and other lines in central freight 
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association territory whose administrative integrity has been 
impeached, as to the remaining lines in the same region whose 
management has not been questioned. 

THE BURDEN OF PROOF UNDER THE STATUTE* 

It is clear that evidence of inadequate returns upon the fair 
value of property’ devoted to the public use is prima facie a 
showing that present rates are unduly low, and that rates higher 
than those current are presumably just and reasonable. To this 
extent revenue evidence is rate evidence; and revenue evidence 
applying to rates in their totality is rate evidence which applies 
to each specific rate. 

The contention that the commission may not pass upon rates 
as a whole, but that it is obliged under the law to consider and 
to pass separately upon each particular rate between every two 
points, is expressly and explicitly repudiated. 

The obvious conclusion, both from reason and from prece- 
dent, is that the commission may legally deal with rate schedules 
as a whole, and also that insufficiency of revenue is a proper 
ground upon which, nothing substantial, to the contrary appear- 
ing, to accord advances which will result in just and reasonable 
rates. 

The further contention is made that the proposal of a 5 per 
cent. advance upon existing rates presumes a relationship be- 
tween particular rates which is just and proper; that there is no 
conclusive evidence of this fact; and that a 5 per cent. advance 
would simply accentuate the disparities, inequalities, and incon- 
sistencies already interwoven in the rate fabric. It is clear that 
this contention can not have prevailed in the majority opinion. 
Had it done so the 5 per cent. advance could not have been ac- 
corded in central freight association territory. There exists a 
presumption in favor of inter-relations in a rate fabric that have 
long continued undisturbed. Moreover, there are commonsense 
limits within which any attempts at a rate adjustment are neces- 
sarily confined. Every act of rate making necessarily carries 
vestiges of discrimination; the very classification of freight 
assimilates into one class many articles not identical in weight, 
bulk, value, or fragility. The commission is not called upon to 
do the impossible and to show such meticulous :attention to the 
adjustment of fractions as to preclude the possibility of any 
readjustment of rates whatever. With a demonstration of in- 
adequate revenues, and with a presumption in favor of the 
propriety of the interrelation between rates long in effect, an 
advance moderate in amount, calculated to produce but a reason- 
able increment in earnings, and affecting all traffic in the same 
proportionate degree, is the plain dictate of law and of common 
sense in the premises. _ 

Another contention that sought to impeach the propriety of 
granting advances was founded on the idea that the failure to 
increase passenger rates simultaneously with the proposed ad- 
vance in freight rates would impose on freight traffic an undue 
burden. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that passenger traffic does 
not bear its proper share of the joint costs incurred by the car- 
riers for the transportation of freight and passengers. But it is 
even more clear that as a practical matter passenger fares can 
not be speedily readjusted upon a higher basis. Although the 
record in this case clearly shows that the carriers generally do 
not find passenger traffic highly remunerative, the suggestion 
that they should add to their revenues by advancing their pas- 
senger rates is of little force in view of the fact that they are 
powerless to adopt it. In recent years state commissions and 
state legislatures have established maximum intrastate passenger 
rates. So long as the rates thus established are not so low as 
to be deemed confiscatory in violation of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the federal constitution the carriers are bound to ob- 
serve them. The activity of the states in this respect has been 
so general that the carriers no longer can fairly be expected to 





*Note.—It ought to be said, however, that what is above stated as to 
the burden of proof and the authority of the commission to pass upon 
rates as a whole does not imply that these vfews are opposed to those of 
the majority. 
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look upon their intrastate passenger traffic as a possible field BALTIMORE & OHIO 2-10-2 TYPE LOCOMOTIVE 


tor the substantial augmentation of their revenue. 
CONCLUSION 


The ratio of return upon the property investment has been 
indicated. The contention of the carriers is that upon invest- 
ments in property amounting to approximately $640,000,000 since 
1910, no commensurate return has been made, and that the net 
operating revenue between 1910 and 1913 shows an actual de- 
cline. It is no sufficient rebuttal of these contentions, if the 
supporting figures are true, to point out that the “revenues re- 
ceived by the carriers have been earned by the whole investment, 
and it is not correct to say that a part of the investment made 
since a given date has earned no return.” The point of the 
contention is that additional investment can not be expected on 
the showing made on the last increments of investment. It may 


be true that physically the $640,000,000 invested since 1910 has 
been annexed to or blended with the property previously exist- 
It is admittedly true that the net return has come from 


ing. 
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403" Total Wheel Base 


The Baltimore & Ohio recently placed in service a large loco- 
motive of the 2-10-2 type which was built by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. It will develop a tractive effort of 84,500 Ib. and 
marks an interesting step in the development of the non-artic- 
ulated locomotive for heavy freight service. The tractive effort 
exceeds that of many Mallet articulated locomotives of the 
2-6-6-2 type; while at the same time, the capacity for speed 
and the simplicity of construction, especially as concerns the 
driving mechanism and steam piping, commend it for heavy road 
service where operating conditions are severe and locomotives 
must be kept in service a large proportion of the time. 

The ratio of adhesion is approximately 4. Many locomotives 
are operating successfully with a ratio as low as this, and with 
reasonably careful handling, the full starting tractive effort may 
be developed under ordinary service conditions. 

The boiler is of the straight top type with a combustion 
chamber 28 in. long and tubes 23 ft. long. The third ring in 
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Longitudinal and Sectional Elevations, Baltimore & Ohio 2-10-2 Type Locomotive 


working the entire property, old and new. But it is equally 
certain that if the marginal investment affords no addition to 
net revenue, the incentive to add further investments is lack- 
ing. From this standpoint, the financial standpoint, the case 
is exactly as though the original property had alone yielded 
the entire net revenue, and the addition had failed to make 
any return whatever. Expected earnings constitute in the 
last analysis the bid which the carriers must make for new capi- 
tal for needed improvements, extensions, new rolling stock, and 
similar purposes. It is not necessary to say that on such a 
showing the investing public will hardly be eager to intrust its 
funds to transportation enterprises. Where well-secured, long- 
time bonds bearing 4% per cent. interest command little over 
par, and where stock can be sold at par only on the prospect 
of a much higher rate of return, it is clear that the carriers must 
make a better showing of net revenue before they can as a 
whole enlist large additional supplies of capital. 


the barrel is tapered, with the slope placed on the bottom in 
order to give a free entry to the throat. The equipment includes 
a Security sectional arch and a Street mechanical stoker. The 
superheater is of the Schmidt type, and is composed of 48 
elements. The dome is of pressed steel, 33 in. in diameter and 
12 in. in height. Owing to restricted clearance limits, the whistle 
is tapped into the side of the dome in a horizontal position, and 
the safety valves are screwed directly into the boiler shell. 

The cylinders are each cast in one piece with a half-saddle, 
and the castings are bolted to the smokebox and to each other 
by double rows of 1% in. bolts. The steam distribution is con- 
trolled by 16 in. piston valves, driven by Walschaert motion and 
set with a lead of % in. The valves have a steam lap of 1% in., 
and are line and line on their exhaust edges; the Ragonnet 
power reverse mechanism is applied. No vacuum relief valves 
are used, but the cylinders are equipped with by-pass valves of 
the Sheedy pattern. # 
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The cylinders and steamchests are lined with bushings of Hunt- amount of lateral flexibility. A total lateral play between the 
Spiller metal, and the piston and valve packing rings are of the rails and flanges amounting to one inch is allowed on the front 
same material. The pistons are steel forgings, of dished section, and back driving wheels, while the play on the second and fourth 
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Boiler for the Baltimore & Ohio 2-10-2 Type Locomotive 


and are fitted with bull rings of Hunt-Spiller metal. These pairs is 34 in. The wheels of the third or main pair have plain 


rings are secured to the pistons by retaining rings, which are tires, and all the driving wheels have a lateral play of % in. in 
electrically welded in place. The main rods are of I-section, and the boxes. These provisions for flexibility are necessary in order 
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End and Sectional Elevations of the Boiler 


the main stubs are of the Markel solid end type; the side rods that the locomotive can traverse the sharp curves on the moun- 
are of rectangular section. The knuckle pins are fitted in case- tain divisions of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
hardened steel spherical bushings to allow the rods a limited The frames have a width of 6 in. and a depth over the driving 














Heavy 2-10-2 Type Locomotive for the Baltimore & Ohio 
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The pedestal binders are secured by three 
bolts on each side. The frames are braced transversely by the 
guide yoke and valve motion bearer; also by crossties placed 
respectively over the fourth pair of driving pedestals, and between 
the fourth and fifth pairs of driving wheels. The second and 
fourth pairs of pedestals are also braced by steel castings which 
extend the full depth of the frames. The rear frame sections 
are spliced to the main frames immediately back of the rear 
driving pedestals, and are braced by a steel casting which serves 
the triple purpose of a crosstie, a support for the front end of 
the firebox, and a carrier for the radius bar pin of the trailing 
truck. The main frames have single front rails, 13 in. deep, cast 
integral with them, and each cylinder is secured to the corre- 
sponding frame by 16 horizontal bolts, 134 in. in diameter, and by 
a key at the back, providing a connection with a liberal amount 


pedestals of 7 in. 


of bearing area. 

The trailing truck is of the Hodges type, with the spring 
hangers placed at an angle so that they will swing in planes 
tangential to the arc in which the truck swings. The first and 
second pairs of driving wheels are equalized with the leading 
truck, and the three remaining pairs with the trailing truck. 

In designing this locomotive, care was necessary in order to 
keep the overall dimensions within the specified clearance limits. 
The bell is mounted on the righthand side of the smokebox 
front, on a level with the headlight. There are four sandboxes, 
two for use when going ahead and two for backing up. They are 
mounted right and left, on the top of the boiler, and the corners 
are rounded to keep within the tunnel clearances. For the same 
reason the cabroof is rounded with a comparatively short radius. 

The tender is of the Vanderbilt type, with capacity for 10,000 
gal. of water and 16 tons of coal. The wheels are of forged 
and rolled manufactured by the Standard Steel Works 
Company. 

The, success which locomotives of the 2-10-2 type have achieved 
thus far, points to their increasing use for freight service where 
the hauling capacity of Mikado type locomotives is inadequate, 
and where conditions are such that Mallet locomotives cannot 
be used to advantage. Locomotives of the 2-10-2 type can be 
built to develop high tractive effort, and at the same time carry 
moderate wheel loads. 

The following are the principal dimensions and data: 


steel, 


General Data 


AR CECEL ER bee SU SEOLEEED ERD ERSAE OAS RSEES DEO SES >> ORS 45 KD 4 ft. 8% in. 
MINE Occ ces eae vse SS KCED SSS SAG ESEAR CED EE ESAOSSES USS Ob ESD SOS OES Freight 
REP ie ee ee ee ey Er ere eee Bit. coal 
SE OS PO ee ee eee eo eT Te TTT TL PT 84,500 Ib. 
ee ae - eee eee OTe ere ee ee ee 406,000 Ib. 
ee ee ITE bist nkuse dined ckeeSeunes beh ee sees bheeeh see Ee 
ENE Gen MRMIIDI EUMOK. 6 5 5.n.0 osin bins cin oe sks vss soe bu0 ses ees s sme ID> 
Weight on trailing truck... ...-..e. sc cece eee teen eee eee eens 46,500 Ib. 
Weight of engine and tender in working order.................584,000 Ib. 
EI ne eee ane eee o eso. ea es eos adh ou ch ne See ES Oem 
Er Te ee eT Tee ee TYEE Te 40 ft. 3 in 
Wheel hace, engine and tender... .. <2 << ..0500j 0065s scccccccccn» 76 ft. 6 in. 
Ratios 
Weight on drivers = tractive effort. ........ccccccccccccccccccseces 3.99 
ee ee ee aa eee ee eee ee 4.81 
Tractive effort X diam. drivers + total equivalent heating surface*..647.80 
Total equivalent heating surface* + grate area................+44-- 86.00 
Firebox heating surface+ + total equivalent heating surface*, percent. 4.27 
Weight on drivers + total equivalent heating ee 4.52 
Total weight + total equivalent heating surface*..................- 53.66 
Volume both CYLINdETS 2... ccvcccscccccesssccscsssecsceces 26.2 cu. ft. 
Total equivalent heating surface* + vol, cylinders..................--288.8 
Grate area = vol. cylinders. ..........ccccceccccccssccssoscceccceees 3.36 
Cylinders 
BS. ol cacieahus ehh dos eksapsdshe nS A5he0 55 FEN S64 554 > ues Sana nee Simple 
ee eT ei errr LM ae Le 
Valves 
a cae a an'de'sa5has dase NAs DOSE SASHES REESASD ED OSS Oe bEE SE OSS Piston 
Ne ee eee eee Te ye err ee ee Ta eer eer 16 in 
se ee eer re ee ee eee 1% in 
i ROD oS cnn s pn es.eb 6d 5.6ss6bEM asd Se Sane > asso > Bsa ee Line and line 
eel Bek Bel MORE ns sae 5c 65s 0 0ic 0ncns cikp kine ews n00 501050005908 00005010 Y% in, 
Wheels 
Driving, diameter over tires. ........2...cccessccescesescccccsess 658 in, 
Driving, thickness of tires. ............ccscccccecnssececsccessecsees 4 in. 
Driving journals, main, diameter and lergth............... 3 in. by 13 in. 
Driving journals, others, diameter and length.............. i] in. by 13 in. 
Engine truck wheels, diameter... ...........sesseeeseeeseeeees yeeee .33 in, 
Bingine truck. jourmals ...... 22. ccecsccec ces tecncecsecees 6 in. x 10 in 
Trailing truck wheels, diameter..............-2eeeeeeeeeeeees ys owes 44 in 
Trailing truck. journals ............sccccsscescccseccccecs 8 in. by 14 in. 
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Boiler 
MNS Sin oh ins BER ww Vem eG wane Beis oun Sloe dio so 4 Shlde akan cs CE 
PION NENG) <i CU ow hsbc aba skibe nse ku seew sas axon wanae § 200 ib, 
ROUMRNaNe “SIRIUS OK Hive HETIT o 5 6s --<.8 Sais cao as bce ces ob coe eekbe vices .90 in, 
Pee, TOPRMNEN RRNRTE PRIMA no naive oie ah whats 69 oa Sed 132 in. by 96 in. 
Firebox’ RENEE ORME inns oo we an bi Go's dnin's HOE RS CARER OSE NEGRO © $ in. 
ee OE RENN Ok os Cw Gua Gb waSREK ERE EéU eC onal Sued in, 
Tubes, number ard outside diameter...............0ceeeeees 369 2i¢ in. 
Flues, number and outside diameter.............cccccccccceces 48—5 “3 in, 
DE rhe enn ee See aoe as 6 o0e sks haa eer Shaw ee ocala sees 3 ft. 
Heating SE Ses SE ie ere eae eee aerate. oS |: 4 - ft. 
Sa PERE NNN ENN, oo ccicekisd bn scadoascmdac sions 35 sq. ft. 
ee SS Se ee ae een ee 258 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, combustion chamber...............ceeeeeeeee 65 sq. ft. 
SURE RIS NIE ein ace ana eee y She wih kG Dae gah Gos 4 SESE R SED 
Superheater heating surface..............0ecc000. ee es 1,329 sq. ft. 
Tom enuivaient heating surtace™ ...)..5 66.0 seccccesecsceees 7,566 sq. ft. 
[RUE eka ence Chey temas ab One ocho ewer yeekeek aeeheenes 88 sq. ft. 
Tender 

RE cea sa ans cA ee eu Nod soe awe ae OENS EON SESE NEE EREES SEK ERE Vanderbilt 
DEE DMCS 6 os oon pc tonic sd EWE WSS Gaines K00d 86 iNesusaseeo baie a3 40. 
Journals, MET HANG NII i's a ee once woe hse hw a we wae SS 6 in. by 11 in, 
We MODINE 5s 6 40.5 se aon 5 56s 8 OS SA NESS OO abA EER SORE ERS 10,000 gal. 
MEE, Sacto cRcupohene roses san eees ones 5 Se Ses sees enieacke's 16 tons 

*Total equivalent heating surface = total evaporative heating surface 


1.5 times the superheating surface. 
jIncluding combustion chamber heating surface. 


SOME DON’TS FOR THE CLERKS 


By R. L. Wuite 


Dowt throw the pins away when you clear up your desk. 
Chances are they still have the sharp point and can be used 
again. 

Don’t throw the letterhead and blind copies in the waste bas- 
ket because you made an error in date or salutation. Tear the 
good bottom portion off; it makes admirable paper to “figger” 
on. 

Don’t sharpen the next pencil as you would whittle a stick. 
There is a difference between the two. Watch the man who 
makes the pretty point on the pencil. 

Don’t use a large envelope for mailing the next man’s mail 
to him when small or medium size would suffice. A suit of 
clothes costs more than a pair of trousers. 

Don’t ever use more than one envelope for one time of mail- 
ing to one party. It takes you just as long to address the extra 
envelope or envelopes as it would to get all mail together. Think 
of the mail clerk, the train baggageman and the man who opens 
two or more envelopes when one would have sufficed. 

* Don’t throw the rubber bands on the floor. Bands cost one 
railroad in this country fifty thousand dollars a year. If you 


- doubt the high cost of rubber bands buy one box. 


Don’t throw the pencil away because it is half used up. A 
pencil lengthener can be used and permits usage to the last inch. 

Don’t throw carbon paper away until it has “served full time.” 
Don’t leave carbon paper on top of your typewriter to be blown 
to the floor by the janitor’s broom. 

Don’t use the printed letterheads or printed forms for scratch 
paper. Scratch paper is far cheaper; it requires a printer to 
feed to the printing press. 

Don't throw away the top sheet. of the writing paper pad. 
Oftentimes it is not the least bit soiled. 

Don’t fail to count your needs before printing mimeograph 
circular letters. It is wasted energy and waste of paper to print 
more copies than you really need. 

Don’t throw away your old file records without recovering the 
file; it can oftentimes be used again. 

Don’t fail to turn off the electric fan when you leave at night. 
The motor wears out the same as you do. 

Don’t fail to turn out the lights, where proper to do so, be- 
fore going home at night. 


JAPANESE Rartway Ferry Service—Connection between the 
Japanese and the Korean-Manchurian railway services of the 
imperial government of Japan is made by the Shimonseki-Fusan 
railway ferry service, which, among other equipment, has two 
new boats capable of eighteen knots, which were completed end 
put on the run during 1913. 
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Santa Fe System Freight Loss and Damage 


Organization’ 


Investigation of Claims by the Operating Depart- 
Results of a Vigorous Five-Year Campaign 


By H. R. LAKE 


Chief Clerk to General Superintendent, Atchison, 


RELATION OF FREIGHT LOSS AND DAMAGE TO FREIGHT OPERATION 


The prevention of loss and damage to freight is primarily the 
work of the operating department, Therefore investigation of 
all OS&D reports should be conducted to a conclusion by that 
department. The function of the freight claim department is 
to deal with the claims, determine as nearly as practicable the 
carrier's liability and adjust the transaction with the claimant, 
The aim of the former department is, or should be, to eliminate 
the cause and, therefore, the claim, and to the extent that suc- 
cess is attained the labor and worry of the claim department are 
reduced. The aim of every well-regulated claim department is 
to make prompt and equitable settlement with the patron. 
Therefore, there should be no conflict of authority or interest 
in the conduct and disposal of this great problem of the railway 
service. 

The operating department has a peculiar interest in seeking 
out and eliminating the causes of loss and damage, for the reason 
that every dollar paid out on that account is chargeable directly 
to operation. Loss and damage claim payments have increased to 
an alarming extent; on some roads more than 3 per cent. of the 
total freight revenue is so paid out. There are no beneficial 
returns, but instead a feeling of resentment on the part of the 
shipping public which finds vent in many directions. 

After all the best talking cards for a freight solicitor are 
“regular delivery” and “safe delivery,” and the accomplishing 
of safe delivery is just as much the duty of the operating de- 
partment as “regular delivery,” and it is upon the general super- 
intendent that that duty devolves. The freight claim depart- 
ment, not being in direct touch with freight operation, would not 
he expected to realize as the operating department does what 
it means to increase train haul, which so greatly affects operation, 
nor would it be expected to be familiar with operating costs. 
The freight claim department is not charged with holding down 
cost of operation, and since it is not, that department could 
hardly be expected to have as much interest as the-operating de- 
partment in the prevention of loss and damage claims, the pay- 
ment of which results in a direct charge to operating expense. 

The total amount of money paid out in claims for loss and 
damage to freight during the fiscal years of 1910, 1911, 1912 and 
1913 by various roads of which I have record was: 


Amount oF Loss AND DAMAGE TO FREIGHT, Fiscat YEARS 1910, 1911, 1912 


AND 1913 


Per cent. L. & D. 


Loss and damage payments to freight revenue 
awe es, 
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Eastern Roads: 1913 1912 1911 1910 1913 1912 1911 1910 
DB .. e es ean $1,239,794 $894,816 $673,629 $538,070 1.55 1.23 1.00 .78 
€.C.C. & St. Le 454,397 357,131 374,154 365,209 1.96 1.75 1.87 1.89 
Rie" whteacae aaa 519,620 470,549 432,125 391,049 1.17 1.18 1.08 1.02 
L. S- & MS... 731.105 484,471 461,905 399,763 1.86 1.46 1.46 1.23 
l ry" Valley. 204,022 193,682 249,662 228,838 .56 .63 .78 .75 
er >. eee 539,249 426,517 443,679 398,713 1.26 1.05 1.14 1.05 
Mich. pn .... 348,740 336,045 295,768 260,644 1.64 1.74 1.53 1.35 
N.Y. C. & H.R. 1,343,590 931,844 738,557 782,182 1.95 1.52 1.26 1.38 
N.Y. N. H.& H. 589,596 346,932 349,101 334,566 1.73 1.08 1.15 1.11 
N . ae awe 187,771 149,055 189,156 149,678 .50 .44 .63 .50 
Penn.—East .... 1,095,013 814,078 719,895 686,847 .70 .58 .53 .49 
Penn.—West 775,418 579,047 528,146 434,653 .94 .83 .81 .63 
Southern ....... 1,043,614 888,123 760,018 834,326 2.32 2.14 1.92 2.19 
Watashi ....445 + 648,521 486,518 508,592 512,892 2.98 2.55 2.52 2.63 . 
Western Roads: 
.T.&S.F. system 942,839 939,676 1,091,436 1,141,014 1.21 1.31 1.52 1.60 
ey oe! eee 1,356,659 1,114,628 1,169,142 938,586 2.12 1.91 2.00 1.59 
‘ — &P. — 1,122,226 793,932 1,134,647 1,099,455 2.42 1.93 2.62 2.60 
‘ & St. Pp, 1.677, 673 1,042,985 1,215,627 833,317 2.46 2.44 2.71 1.86 
My ‘A Serres 207.173 179,016 166,159 113,159 2.09 1.92 1.80 1.39 
< Bow 6s 1,091,127 929,563 986,638 729,165 2.00 1.99 2.01 1.47 
ee 994 43,686 48,656 S7.0ce .74 20 20 48 
Se MEMS 6 es. 143,847 147,207 141,022 114,931 .80 .85 .82 .66 
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Chicago, 





Topeka & Santa Fe 


Great Nor. 1.0 579,779 508,611 591,807 465,913 .99 1.06 1.36 1.00 
PS Cette vc iicsves 1,353,361 1,074,728 895,477 584,560 3.18 2.77 2.20 1.51 
SES DR. ee 135,801 112,159 94,027 76,445 1.71 1.67 1.28 1.05 
Te Wis Bes ns <a 598,634 530,109 505,543 497,192 2.86 3.02 2.87 2.91 
Mo. Pac. system. 1,040,480 983,110 988,918 444,798 2.27 2.49 2.63 1.16 
ae 2 645,110 539,788 763,176 743,663 1.23 1.23 1.76 1.53 
a. Les. F 545,523 499,036 552,414 549,974 1.74 1.81 1.97 1.99 
Se ie Seva 167,135 126,622 122'166 100,112 1.69 1.41 1.38 1.21 
Os A ORC ese dace 1,003,841 988,136 907,012 1,079,988 1.25 1.35 1.23 1.40 
M.St.P.&S.S.M. 290,619 243,292 218,145 141,821 1.24 1.28 1.44 .81 
Union Pacific... 751,671 523,700 442,582 475,165 1.18 1.61 1.24 1.28 


These figures show that one of the eastern roads’ percentage 
of loss and damage to freight revenue in 1913 was 2.98, in 1912 
2.55, in 1911, 2.52 and in 1910 2.63. Another important eastern 
road jumped from .78 per cent. in 1910, to 1.55 per cent. in 1913, 
an increase of nearly 100 per cent., representing in dollars and 
cents $701,724. Their total claim payments for the year were 
over $1,200,000. 

One of the western roads which has a mileage of over 4,000, 
paid loss and damage claims amounting to 3.18 per cent. of its 
freight revenue for 1913 having risen from 1.51 per cent. for 
1910. Another western road having a mileage of over 7,000 miles 
jumped from a percentage of loss and damage freight revenue of 
1.16 in 1910 to 2.49 in 1912, an increase of 114.6 per cent. This 
increase represented in dollars and cents $538,312. 


RELATION OF ONE OPERATING DIVISION TO ANOTHER 


Centralization of forces for the purpose of concentrating effort 
in the prevention of loss and damage to a degree is necessary to 
accomplish the best results and I speak advisedly, for we, on the 
Santa Fe, have tried out division organization and found it to be 
lacking for the want of proper supervision. The relation of one 
operating division to another to bring about the results must 
necessarily be close because loss and damage is confined to no 
one division, or grand division for that matter, and, as it is a 
system-wide proposition, it must be met with combined and 
well-directed forces which is impracticable with each division 
working independent of the other. Again, minimization of ex- 
pense is a featured condition of a well-organized movement and 
it can best be accomplished through centralization, but we may 
even go too far in that direction. Extending the authority of 
one man over more than one general superintendent’s operating 
district, unless he bear the title of general manager or assistant 
general manager, where the territory is under one general man- 
ager, is apt to result in a clash of authority and bring about 
the same objection as that which obtains when the work is han- 
dled by the freight claim agents. 

With no intention of criticizing any method of handling that 
may have been adopted by any other railroad, let me urge that 
you profit by the experience of the Santa Fe and steer clear 
of divisional organization which contemplates the investigation 
of OS&D reports in the offices of the division superintendent by 
an ordinary clerk, because in the end the experiment will be 
a costly one. 

To begin with, our loss and ‘jn work was under the di- 
rection of the freight auditor. The general superintendent or 
his superintendents personally seldom if ever saw an OS&D, 
and except for a general idea from lump sums appearing on the 
monthly freight operation sheet chargeable to loss and damage, 
had no knowledge.of what part freight loss and damage rep- 
resented in the cost of operation, nor what caused the payment 
of such large amounts. Being accustomed to seeing those charges 
month after month, they became hardened to the thought 
that it was a necessary evil of transportation and when the 
amounts increased as they did, month by month, would console 
themselves with the thought that the loss and damage was en 
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titled to show some increase because of an increase in business, 
never going far enough into the question to determine whether 
or not there was a disproportionate increase in loss and damage 
compared with business handled. This went on and on until a 
time came when there was an actual decrease in business han- 
died, yet there was an even more than usual increase in loss and 
damage. Then the general superintendent asked himself, Why 
are things used and so? The management cuts his track force 
allowance 25 per cent. this month and in doing so says oper- 
ating expenses must be held down to a certain point and it is 
then that the general superintendent looks about to see where 
he can make a saving that his track may be gotten in shape for 
the winter. In going over his operation sheet again, his eye 
rests on loss and damage. He notes $30,000, or approximately 
the same amount as his force allowance was cut. It was after 
just such an experience as this that it was decided to relieve 
the freight claim agent of the investigation of loss and damage 
and turn it over to the division superintendents, the idea being 
to get at the seat of the trouble and remove it. In the move- 
ment to prevent loss and damage, we had to feel our way. We 
continued to fall behind, simply because of a lack of united 
effort. 

There are 14 operating divisions on the Atchison proper, four 
on the Coast Lines and four on the Gulf Lines, a total of 22. 
To each of these divisions there was assigned a $75. OS&D 
clerk who was supposed to investigate under the direction of the 
superintendent’s chief clerk, all loss and damage reports. Any 
one who has had experience as a division superintendent, or in a 
division superintendent’s office, knows that the chief clerk. is a 
very busy man, without looking after what he has always re- 
garded as being inconsequential OS&D reports. I dare say there 
is not ‘a superintendent’s office in the country that has more 
force than needed at any time during the month, and from the 
first to the fifteenth of the month—pay roll and distribution 
time—everybody is on the job from early until late and all other 
work takes a back seat, so to speak. The OS&D clerk is also 
pressed into service on payrolls, distribution and other monthly 
reports which you cannot put in the auditor’s office too early to 
suit him. The result is, that OS&Ds which up to this time had 
been considered of least importance pile up higher and higher 
until the rush is over, when everybody available turns to and 
makes the OS&Ds scatter, not so much with the intention of 
getting at the seat of the trouble, as with the evident purpose of 
moving the papers; and there is where such plan fails. I would 
rather investigate one OS&D to a finality, locate the employee 
responsible for the freight going astray, or for damage, and take 
corrective action with that one employee than to investigate 25 
in a haphazard manner and accomplish no certain purpose. 
Anything that is worth doing at all is worth doing right and 
there is no branch of the railroad service where the application 
of this old adage is more essential than in the investigation of 
OS&Ds. 

Then suppose the Illinois division checks over without marks 
a box of dry goods which later develops checked short on the 
Los Angeles division. To match up the over with the shortage 
it is necessary for the Illinois division to communicate in some 
way with 21 divisions, while the Los Angeles division is busy at 
the same time looking for the box to fill a shortage. True, this 
could be accomplished by a daily exchange report of freight 
checking over without marks, but note the many divisions with 
which this report must be exchanged. 

In the reorganization of the loss and damage work on the 
Santa Fe, after proving the failure of the divisional plan of ac- 
tion, we concentrated our forces, but not without first giving due 
consideration to an even more centralized plan, namely, that of 
handling the work for the entire system from one central office. 
On first thought the centralized plan appealed to us as being ideal, 
upon the theory that if it is better to concentrate in six general 
superintendents’ offices, instead of 22 division superintendents’ 
offices, why should it not be better to handle from one central 
office, under the direction of one official? However, we finally 
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decided, after much deliberation, that the plan of having each 
general superintendent handle the work of his respective dis- 
trict has distinct advantages over the more centralized plan and 
for more than three years we have been so working, and with 
most gratifying results. 

I might say further that this work was not turned over to the 
general superintendents without some directing influence other 
than a desire on their part to reduce operating expenses through 
prevention of loss and damage. The assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations was charged with the duty of re- 
ducing loss and damage, and was not only empowered to organ- 
ize a system loss and damage committee and various sub-com- 
mittees, but to act when, in the judgment of himself and other 
members of the committee, it was time to act to remove a cause 
for loss and damage. And this official was given the undivided 
support of every other official that he chose to assist him in 
the work; therefore, the system and organization which the Santa 
Fe has gradually evolved is the work not alone of one man but 
of all the officials of the operating, freight traffic and auditing 
departments, assisted in no small degree by the agents of the 
more important terminals and points of interchange. Our 
officials themselves have attended the semi-annual get-together 
meetings at which every department concerned in freight traffic 
over the entire system is represented. While the general super- 
intendent should be charged with carrying out the actual oper- 
ation of loss and damage investigation and the applying of 
curative measures, he alone cannot succeed; he must have the 
undivided support of every department concerned in the traffic 
because there are classifications, tariffs, claims, and many other 
features that he is not acquainted with that play an important 
part in the successful handling of this work, and there is not a 


‘day in which he does not need to counsel with the other depart- 


ments. 
ORGANIZATION 


First of all we have a loss and damage committee covering the 
entire system, with membership consisting of 


Assistant to vice-president—chairman, 

Assistant general freight agent—secretary, 

Assistant to general manager, 

Claims attorney, 

Superintendent of transportation, 

General storekeeper, 

Superintendent car shops, 

General superintendents, 

Superintendents, 

Chief special agents, 

Freight agents—Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Galveston, Ft. Worth, 

Manager Santa Fe Refrigerator Despatch, 

General freight agents,. 

General live stock agent, 

General baggage agent, 

Freight auditors, 

Freight claim auditors. 


This committee meets at some convenient point on the line 
semi-annually. In addition to the members the following rep- 
resentatives are in attendance and take an active part in the de- 
liberations : 


Chief clerks to general superintendents, 

General superintendents’ chief of OS&D bureaus, 
Superintendents, 

Transportation inspectors, 

Agents—important stations, 

Head claim clerks of auditors’ staff, 

Special agent, 

Traffic representatives, 

Freight conductors, 

Warehouse foremen. 


This committee considers every phase of loss and damage from 
every angle. If a decision cannot be reached on any one recom- 
mendation or question that is brought before the committee, @ 
sub-committee is appointed, charged with the special duty 0! 
making further study of the subject and reporting to the chair- 
man its findings, and at that time giving its recommendation look 
ing to a solution. 
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The present active sub-committees are: Cooperage; OS&D; 
Standing committee on seals; Oil; Blocking and stowing of 
automobiles; Eggs; Method of loading, stowing and bracing of 
freight; Refrigerator rules in book form; marking L. c. L. freight 
at. stations; Loading, stowing and bracing furniture; Character 
of butter and candy pails; Leaky roofs, system and foreign cars; 
Form of receipt required of consignee for freight delivered. 

The sub-committees already discharged after completing the 
duties assigned are: Inspection cards; Mismarking and butter 
tub covers; Crockery and glassware; Household goods shipped 
by forwarding companies; Leaky oil valves; Marking tobacco; 
Loading tobacco and cigars; Form for reporting delays to live 
stock; Packing house products; Card waybills, loading and stow- 
ing; Paper seals for boot and shoe boxes; Preparing cars for 
sugar loading; Crating of stoves; Handling potatoes; Connect- 
ing line shipments; Closer inspection of foreign cars at junction 
points; Marking L. c. L. freight at stations; Notifying owners 
of freight lost in transit. 

The system committee has had nine meetings, the last of which 
was at San Diego, Cal., March 23-26, 1914. All members of the 
committee and others attending the meeting are supposed to 
keep on the alert between meetings and bring up any subjects 
that would be likely to prove of system-wide interest; in fact, 
any topic the discussion of which would be likely to result in the 
adoption of some improved rule or practice to prevent loss and 
damage; some six or eight weeks before the date is set for the 
next meeting the secretary calls for suggested topics for con- 
sideration and these constitute our docket. Every member sug- 
gesting a topic is supposed to come prepared to intelligently 
discuss it and give some solution.- At these meetings we also 
consider every item of increase in our loss and damage statements 
for a six months’ period ending with June and December, and in- 
quire closely into the reasons therefor. 

Just prior to the semi-annual meeting, the general super- 
intendent calls local loss and damage meetings at which con- 
sideration is given to every item of interest in connection with 
loss and damage that may be suggested, so fortifying himself 
with ideas and the opinions of his division men. Such meet- 
ings are attended by superintendents, trainmasters, transpor- 
tation inspectors, agents, conductors, warehouse foremen, and 
frequently by the freight claim auditor, freight auditor, division 
freight agent, general live stock agent and others who are in- 
terested in the loss and damage movement. These local meet- 
ings are conducted along the same lines as the system meetings, 
being different only in that they are localized to one general 
superintendent’s territory. 

In addition to these meetings the division superintendents hold 
monthly good service meetings at which any and every feature 
of freight and passenger operation is discussed. These meet- 
ings are attended by the superintendent, who acts as chairman, 
trainmaster, master mechanic, transportation inspector, special 
agent, local agents and other station men, conductors, brake- 
men, engineers, firemen; in fact, every employee who has to do 
with the operation. The minutes of these meetings are written 
up and exchanged with superintendents and general superintend- 
ents so that the entire system is constantly exchanging ideas; 
and there never was a better school of instruction for matters 
of this kind. 

The working force employed wholly in the prevention of loss 
and damage in each general superintendent’s office consists of 
chief of bureau, two investigators, one stenographer, one file 
clerk. This force handles all loss and damage correspondence, 
and compiles all loss and damage statistics. This bureau is under 
the direct supervision of the chief clerk to the general super- 
intendent. 

In addition to this the general superintendent of one of the dis- 
tricts employs one statistician to compile certain data respecting 
claim payments for the entire system, a position created at a re- 
cent system loss and damage meeting. This man, however, does 
not prepare all loss and damage statistics for general super- 
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intendents. Each bureau prepares its individual monthly analyt- 
ical statement showing: 

Analysis of OS&Ds investigated, showing cause developed by the 
investigation, 

Statement of disciplinary action taken, 

Inspection of cars of bulk grain passing given points, 

Statement of carload shipments of eggs forwarded and out-turn 
checks, 

Statement of test checks of loading at important stations, 

Statement of grain doors recovered, 

Report of arrests and convictions by the chief of the special service 
department, 

Statement of OS&Ds issued by stations compared with same month 
of the previous year, and OS&Ds charged to each individual station, 
compared with same month of the previous year. 

Statement of astray way bills, compared with same month previous 
year, 

Statement of OS&Ds charged to each conductor, separate as between 
overs, damage, and pilferage, 

Statement of errors definitely placed with conductors. 

Also each general superintendent has a transportation in- 
spector for each’ operating division. In view of the general 
nature of the work performed by these men, they might better 
be know~ as service inspectors. The duties are observation and 
correction of everything wrong pertaining to the obligations of 
the carrier, the shippers and the consignees of freight from the 
time it is placed in our possession until delivery is completed. 

The transportation inspectors have a wide field for action, 
which is not restricted. Special attention is given to the follow- 
ing important items, the observance of which is essential to the 
proper handling of freight without loss or damage: 

Education of Agents.—Instruct agents concerning the im- 
portance of promptly reporting unmarked overs and of forward- 
ing marked overs to destination or delivering them to consignee 
or connecting lines without delay. The prompt reporting of un- 
claimed and refused freight. The prompt rendering of O. K. 
reports and of other matters making for efficiency in the station 
service. 

Astray Waybills—One of the most important factors in pre- 
venting wrong payments of claims is the matching of astray way- 
bills with revenue waybills. Agents are careless in this respect. 
In examining stations they take a number of astray waybills 
for which revenue waybill reference is not shown, and search 
for revenue waybills to cover, and impress upon the agent the 
importance of watching this matter closely. 

Defective and Dirty Cars—Much damage to mill products 
arises from leaky roofs, and heavy losses of grain are chargeable 
to unsound cars and poor grain doors. These features are given 
particularly close attention at grain and milling stations. Cars 
set for grain or other loading are examined and if any are 
found unfit for the commodity which they are intended to carry, 
the inspectors ascertain who is responsible therefor and report 
the matter to the superintendent. 

Delayed Correspondence.—They search the stations for de- 
layed correspondence and if any is found, ascertain the cause 
and assist agents in getting it up. They do not take the agent’s 
word respecting the condition of his correspondence but satisfy 
themselves by personal examination of the places where corre- 
spondence is kept. During this examination they look for un- 
reported waybills and generally assist the agent in getting his 
work up where it seems necessary. 

Delivery of Freight—Many agents are exceedingly lax in de- 
livering freight. Draymen are permitted to help themselves and 
delivery receipts are frequently not taken at the time of de- 
livery. Freight should not be delivered until after the freight 
bills are made out, except where some special arrangement is 
made, and the agent should check the freight from the freight 
bills and take receipt at the time of delivery. 

Loading, Stowing, Unloading, etc—The improper perform- 
ance of these functions is probably the greatest single source of 
losses and damages. Under this head may be classed: Failure 
to load in geographical order; unskillful and careless loading; 
failure to properly rearrange the cargo when freight is taken out 
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at intermediate stations; stowing heavy freight on top of other 
freight for intermediate stations, necessitating carrying the other 
freight several stations beyond where it belongs; the piling of 
heavy freight on other freight not strong enough to bear it; 
lack of diligence on part of train crews in searching for freight 
for intermediate stations. 

Loading in Station Order—They examine cars unloaded at 
stations where they are working to see whether the load is well 
stowed, or if the car contains any over freight, whether the 
freight is arranged in geographical order, etc., and take up direct 
with superintendent or agent, giving car number, seals, date of 
arrival, name of conductor and way bill reference. 

Proper Stowing of Cars——They examine loads stowed at sta- 
tions at which they may be working, compare discrepancies dis- 
covered with the station records and see whether proper record 
was made of the condition of the freight and whether the sta- 
tion is responsible for the discrepancy or not. They give par- 
ticular attention to freight loaded in wrong cars and follow 
their investigations to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Manner of Transacting -Business—They are importuned to 
make investigations in a tactful and friendly manner, proceeding 
in the main along educational lines, trying to make the employee 
feel that their business is to help rather than to censure and that 
the report of their findings will be fair. 

Marking.—The want of proper marking is one of the greatest 
sources of loss. They devote especial attention to this feature 
at jobbing centers. When freight is not properly marked, they 
discuss the matter with the agent and the shipper with a view 
to having it corrected, and where competition is an obstacle, in- 
vestigate the feasibility of overcoming the trouble by joint agree- 
ment with other roads. 

Station Force and Facilities—If the force at any one station 
seems to be insufficient or there is a lack of facilities for han- 
dling the freight economically, they go carefully into the matter, 
giving their estimate of the cost of supplying the station’s need 
and in like manner investigate any excessive force. 

Claims that the freight claim auditor cannot satisfactorily ad- 
just by mail are sent to the general superintendent for further 
investigation and adjustment by the transportation inspectors; 
because of their knowledge of the operating conditions of the 
division they are perhaps better able to adjust such claims than a 
special adjuster sent out from the freight claim department; in 
fact, they save many times their salaries every month in avoid- 
ing improper claim settlements, and expediting proper claim 
settlements. 

These men report direct to the general superintendents but 
work very closely with superintendent and trainmaster, and’ un- 
hesitatingly render assistanée when called upon by them. 
Although they make special report of all irregularities of any 
consequence to the general superintendent, they often show in 
their report that the same thing has already been brought to the 
superintendent’s or trainmaster’s attention and corrected. They 
are privileged to write the superintendent direct on any ques- 
tion pertinent to their work but in each case send copy of such 
communication to the general superintendent. 

In addition to these special reports of irregularities, the trans- 
portation inspectors make a weekly report to the general super- 
intendent showing briefly where they were each day, what trains 
ridden, stations inspected, claims adjusted; in short, a_ brief 
summary of their week’s work. 


™ Next in importance to transportation inspectors are our train 


riders. The latter are assigned to no certain operating district 
but are placed by the chief special agent, to whom they report. 
The chief special agents report to the general superintendent 
and place the train riders where they are most likely to be 
needed. For instance, our line was infested with thieves between 
Chicago and Joliet and between Lexington Junction and Kansas 
City; and even now, notwithstanding our close surveillance, we 
are bothered occasionally with thieves breaking into cars while 
in trains but we are glad to be able to say that this policing of 
trains has had a most wonderful effect. We have four of these 
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men assigned to the Eastern district. The work is important in 
that they catch the box car thief in the very act of his depre- 
dation, and the moral effect it has upon the hobo element is far- 
reaching. 

EDUCATION OF EMPLOYEES 


There are few, if any, railroads that have not placed in the 
hands of their station and trainmen ample instructions, the com- 
pliance with which will almost entirely eliminate loss and dam- 
age. But of what avail are these instructions if they are not 
complied with or even studied by the employees who are supposed 
to be guided by them? What precautions, if any, are taken to 
see that a complete file of instructions is maintained at every 
station and is in possession of each freight conductor? When a 
change is made in agents, what effort is made to see that the new 
agent has proper instructions? 

We are accomplishing this on the Santa Fe through a series 
of examination letters, which are now being conducted with the 
agent and station forces over the entire system. Each exami- 
nation letter consists of from 15 to 20 pertinent questions’ on 
freight traffic, and is put out to our agents and their forces 
once a month. They are required to mail to the general super- 
intendent a written answer to each of those questions within a 
week or 10 days from the date of its receipt, and are graded on 
their replies. A grade sheet showing the percentage made by 
each agent or clerk is sent to every employee who takes these 
examinations, that he may know just what grade the others 
received. Should he take more than 10 days in replying to an 
examination letter, 1 per cent. for each day delayed, after 10 
days, is deducted from his percentage. The questions asked in 
these examinations are carefully selected and to answer them 
an employee simply must know the rules. We have been carry- 
ing on these examinations for over a year, and we can already 
see the result in an improved efficiency. When we began the ex- 
amination the average percentage of correct replies was low, but 
on the last examination there was a far greater percentage that 
ran from 90 per cent. to perfect than there was that fell below 90. 
To some extent we have conducted this same sort of an exami- 
nation with our freight conductors and intend to go into that 
even further. 

CO-OPERATION OF THE SHIPPER 


It goes without saying that the support of the shippers in this 
great undertaking will make it far less difficult. Manufacturers 
and shippers working on a close margin pack their wares in the 
cheapest possible containers and already they have got a start 
on the railroads that is going to be difficult to overcome. We 
have made mention of the heavier power and stronger equip- 
ment that is being used today, which in the ordinary course of 
things would call for even more secure bracing and packing of 
freight than was the custom in years gone by, but instead of 
having better bracing and packing, we are having worse. 

We recently made a test check at five of our more important 
stations covering a period of one week to see what percentage of 
wooden packages were in bad order, and also the fiber-board 
packages. We handled outbound rc,pcc wooden packages weigh- 
ing less than 100 lb. Of this number, 508 were in bad order. 
We handled at the same time 30,749 fiber-board packages of 
which 449 were in bad order. We handled inbound and on 
transfer, 11,148 wooden packages of which 56 were in bad order 
and 2,416 fiber-board packages, of which 131 were in bad order. 
The fiber-board package is of recent origin and it behooves the 
carriers to see that its use is restricted to the class of freight ship- 
ments for which it is suitable. It is for the railroads to so 
amend their classifications as to properly limit the use of these 
containers. The shipper is just as anxious to have his goods 
delivered to his customer in good order as he is to have them 
delivered promptly, and we beliéve that if properly approached, 
he will assist the railroads in accomplishing that end, but we 
cannot go to a shipper and persuade him to use a better con- 
tainer than our classification provides. Good work can be cone 
with shippers to get them to give correct descriptions of the 
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weights and kind of freight they ship, to pack their shipments 
securely, and to legibly mark all consignments—erasing all old 
marks. We have already had gratifying results from the efforts 
thus far made. 


CLAIM AND OS&D ANALYSIS 


You may think in the handling of OS&Ds that because you 
get a good many covering the loss of candy, you are paying out 
a large percentage of your money in the settlement of candy 
claims and would probably pay no special attention to millinery 
claims because you may find you only had one or two in a three- 
months period. An analysis of three-months claim payments 
showed that we had 179 claims on candy, representing 2.28 per 
cent. of the total number of claims paid, whereas the amount 
of money was only $643.74 or .£83 per cent. of the total amount 
of money paid out in claims, whereas we had two claims on 
millinery representing .02 per cent. of the total number of claims, 
but in amount of money equalling $439.06, representing 57 per 
cent. 

We paid 69 claims in a period of three months on potatoes, 
representing .84 per cent. of the total claims paid, but the amount 
of money represented by these 69 claims was $1,992.35 or 2.59 
per cent. of the total amount of money paid out. In this three- 
months analysis, there were 8,193 claims and 397 commodities, 
represented; 5,640 claims, or 68.8 per cent. of the total paid were 
on 43 commodities or only 10.8 per cent. of the total commod- 
ities, 1,636 claims or 19.9 per cent. of the total number were 
paid on 79 commodities or 19.9 per cent. of the commodities; in 
other words, 122 commodities took in 88.7 per cent. of the total 
claims paid, leaving 275 commodities representing only 11.3 per 
cent. of the claims. 

Without proper analysis, how do you expect to go about the 
elimination of loss and damage? It is of even greater im- 
portance to classify the causes for loss and damage than it is 
to classify the commodities with which you are having the most 
trouble. It is also important that: you know with what shippers 
or consignees you are having the most trouble. This same 
three-months analysis showed that on a total of 66 claims for 
beer, 28 were by one shipper, out of a total of 25 claimants and 
the same brewing company was the claimant in 28 out of 66 
claims paid. We have every confidence in our ability to prove 
this shipper’s carelessness. On bathtubs we had a total of 42 
claims and 16 of the 42 shipments were made by one firm. 
Would that not indicate that there was something especially 
wrong with the manner in which that firm put up the bathtubs 
for shipment? 

This same analysis shows that on boots and shoes we pro- 
rated 48 claims with 13 different railroads and 20 of these claims 
were against one railroad. Would not that record indicate that 
there was considerable thievery going on on that railroad? Nine 
were with another railroad, making 29 out of the 48 shipments 
prorated with two railroads out of a total of 13 railroads. On 
one of these railroads, by reason of our persistently following 
up pilferage, they succeeded in sending to the penitentiary a 
number of their employees. 

The same analysis showed that we paid 41 claims on cement; 
20 of them were due to damage from wet. Would that not in- 
dicate that the cars into which the cement was loaded were either 
leaky or that the damage was done at the side door? Further 
investigation developed that damage was done mostly at the side 
door, and as a result of this record we commenced the stripping 
of side door cracks of cars loaded with cement, just as we do 
in the case of flour. 

There were 51 claims paid on coke; 27 of these claims were 
paid to one company representing $521.38 out of a total claim 
payment of $694.54. The coal company in this case happened 
to be the shipper, also the claimant. Would not that record in- 
dicate to you that there was something wrong with the scales 
of that coal company? Detail analysis of claims and OS&Ds is 
one of the most essential features in the handling of loss and 
damage. 
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DETAIL OF ROUTINE. FORMS IN USE 

Form 1,565, Over, Short and Damage Report.—Whenever 
freight checks over without marks, short or damaged, at any 
station, an agent makes out this report in duplicate, keeping an 
impression copy for his record, sending both copies t® the gen- 
eral superintendent. One of these copies is placed in his per- 
manent file; the other is used in connection with his investi- 
gation; in fact it forms the basis of investigation. We require 
our agents to answer every interrogatory, returning the report 
to them whenever any question is unanswered. In the case of 
freight checking over, a very clear description is given. 

Form 1,566 O. K. Report—An agent who has made an OS&D 
covering a shortage, fills out one of these forms whenever 
freight checking short is received. This report is also sent to 
the general superintendent in duplicate, the agent keeping an im- 
pression copy for his record. There is space tor the agent to 
show car number from which the freight was received. By 
tracing this car back, we can find out in nine cases out of ten 
the cause for the freight checking short in the first place. In 
most cases, it was loaded in the wrong car; in which event we 
charge the improper handling to freight checker or stowman who 
is responsible. The receipt of one of these O. K. reports closes 
our investigation immediately insofar as tracing for the shortage 
is concerned, but the investigation is continued further to de- 
velop responsibility for the shortage in the first place, and when 
this responsibility is definitely placed, some disciplinary action is 
usually taken, as it is invariably shown that it was due to care- 
lessness. 

Form 1,568, Report of Concealed Shortage or Damage—The 
need of this report developed after the general superintendents 
took over the investigation of OS&Ds. The agents make no 
OS&D for a concealed shortage or damage which is not de- 
veloped before delivery of the freight to consignee, and for- 
merly these shortages or damages were reported to the freight 
claim auditor, in the form of a letter. It developed that we had 
a good many concealed shortages or damages and that it was 
just as important, or more so, to investigate such shortages or 
damages as it was to investigate an over, short or damage that 
developed before delivery to consignee. ‘ 

Form 1,413, Pilferage Report—Whenever freight is received 
indicating pilferage, agents make out one of these reports, send- 
ing it to the general superintendent in duplicate, the same as an 
OS&D. Agent makes this report in addition to a regular OS&D, 
because in pilferages there is information furnished that is not 
needed in an ordinary OS&D. We do not attach to this report 
the importance that we do to an OS&D, but it is helpful in the 
checking of our investigations. A copy of pilferage reports 
is. also sent to our chief special agent, who assists in the in- 
vestigation, even to the extent of assigning a special man to 
investigate. 

Form 1,688 is designed to simplify our investigation: The use 
of such a form may be objected to by some who may prefer to 
handle by individual letters, on the theory that an agent or con- 
ductor will not pay as much attention to a printed form as a 
typewritten letter, but when the general superintendent is in- 
vestigating OS&Ds they soon get that idea out of their heads 
and pay just as much attention to these forms as they do to a 
letter. Many OS&Ds are completed without the writing of a 
single letter, these forms being used exclusively; however, when 
it comes to closing out an OS&D with discipline we usually write 
a letter to the superintendent directing him in the matter or ex- 
plaining to him the circumstances, allowing him to use his own 
judgment in the matter. 

Form 1,414, Sea Report—This is a special report covering 
cars that are found in trains or at stations with broken seals. 
A broken seal is usually evidence of pilferage and every case of 
this kind is given a special investigation in which the chief special 
agent assists. 

Freight Conductor's OS&D Report Form 1,552.—Freight con- 
ductors make this report in triplicate for each shipment check- 
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ing over, short or damaged, and mail original copy to general 
superintendent. Ihe duplicate copy in case of shortage, is at- 
tached to and remains with waybills for the car until it is made 
empty, unless shipment is found in the meantime, in which event 
conductor’ turns this report over to agent to whom freight is 
delivered. If not found, agent where car runs empty mails the 
report to the general superintendent. The agent at station where 
shortage is found shows on duplicate copy reference to astray 
billing on which freight is sent to destination and mails to gen- 
eral superintendent. 

In case of freight checking over, conductor turns over to 
agent the duplicate copy of report where freight is left and agent 
shows thereon reference to revenue billing, if freight belongs 
at his station,.or reference to astray billing, if freight belongs 
elsewhere, and mails to general superintendent. 

In case of damaged shipment, conductor turns duplicate copy 
of report over to agent where freight is left and agent checks 
same against revenue billing and attaches to station OS&D re- 
port which he makes and mails to general superintendent. This 
report is put up in book form and the triplicate copy remains in 
the book for the conductor’s record. The report provides for 
showing full reference to the train, the waybill and car number, 
covering each shipment on which there is reported over, short 
or damage. It gives apparent cause for damage, if any, and ref- 
erence to car in which shortages are found, or in which freight 
checks over, and the disposition made of the freight by the 
conductor. 

OS&D Record—When an OS&D is received in the general 
superintendent’s office, it is immediately entered in an OS&D 
record, which is a loose leaf system. These loose leaves are filed 
in the binders alphabetically, according to station. 

The different headings on this form may be explained as 
follows: 

a. OS&D reference, agent’s number. Agents carry their 
OS&Ds consecutively, beginning with 1. If any agent’s OS&D 
goes astray it is known in the general superintendent’s office 
immediately upon receipt of the next numbered OS&D, for in- 
stance, should we receive Atchison OS&Ds up to No. 5, and the 
next one we received would be 7, we would know that No. 6 
was missing and would call upon the agent for a duplicate, thus 
insuring the receipt of every OS&D. 

b. All OS&Ds are numbered in the geenral superintendent’s 
office consecutively beginning with 1 and without regard to the 
station. This is our file reference and OS&Ds are filed according 
to this number, in numerical order. 

c. Date. In this column there is recorded the date of the 
agent’s OS&D. 

d. Billing station. The name of the station billing the freight 
that checked over, short or damaged is entered here. 

e. Name of the conductor handling into the receiving station 
is entered here. 

f. Train number. There is entered here, the number of the 
train handling freight into stations that checked over, short or 
damaged. 

g. Natme of commodity checking over. For instance, one case 
guns, one barrel of salt, or one bundle of sash weights. 

h. Disposition of commodity checking over. For instance, 
the case of guns that checked over at Atchison may be found to 
be short at Burlingame. It would be sent to Burlingame and 
under “H” there would be written Burlingame. 

i. Date freight checked over, forwarded to proper destination. 

j. Commodities checking short. 

k. Point at which commodity was found. 

1. Description of freight checking damaged. 

m. Description of freight checking pilfered. 

n. Cause of OS&D. 

After our investigation is completed, we can, in most cases, 
determine the cause of the OS&D, that is, the initial cause, and 
under this heading we merely show a number indicating refer- 
ence to the cause—so arranged to avoid unnecessary labor writing 
out the causes, some of them being lengthy. 
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Under the heading “Action taken” is shown disciplinary action 
taken. We use the Brown system of discipline by which system 
we assess demerit marks and when an employee receives as 
many as 60 demerit marks, he is taken from service. He is 
given credit marks, however, to offset demerits for a period of 
perfect service. 

At the beginning of the general superintendent’s campaign, 
OS&Ds when investigations were completed, were passed to the 
freight claim auditor. At present, however, the general super- 
intendent is holding the OS&D investigation papers in his file 
until the auditor calls for them which he does when claim is 
filed. If no claim is filed, the papers are never called for. 

Memorandum of Overs.—In addition to recording freight 
checking over, all overs are reported in this memorandum and 
filed in a loose leaf binder alphabetically in order to give quick 
reference. When the OS&D are received in the office each day 
they are separated into overs, damaged and shorts. The overs 
are entered first in this memorandum of overs, and as the short- 
ages are entered, reference is made to this memorandum, and 
by so doing, it is possible to immediately match up overs and 
shorts; every time OS&D papers are returned to the office, ref- 
erence is had to this memorandum, so that if an overage is re- 
ported after an investigation has been started, we catch it on this 
memorandum and thus stop further investigation. System gen- 
eral superintendents exchange with each other a daily report of 
freight checking over, giving full description. These are num- 
bered consecutively so that each general superintendent will 
know immediately if one of the reports goes astray. The overs 
so reported from other parts of the system are also entered in 
this memorandum of overs, so that if there is a piece of freight 
anywhere on the system that would fill any one of our shortages, 
we have the information before us without having to conduct a 
lot of correspondence to develop the fact. 

These two forms are the only ones used in recording OS&Ds 
in the general superintendent’s office. We have not used a card 
index in any place. Our experience with card indexes is that 
you lose more time with them than they are worth. OS&Ds, as 
explained, are filed in numerical order and the conductor’s report 
serves the purpose of a file index book, in addition, giving the 
information needed to prepare the monthly analytical statement. 

Check Clerk’s Over Report.—This was designed with the in- 
tention of having reported to the general superintendent all 
freight checking over with marks, in fact, all over freight except 
dead overs, which are reported on regular OS&D forms. 

Form 1,579 Standard, Bulk Grain Car Condition and Weight 
Report.—This was designed to locate grain leakages and secure 
better coopering of cars. Provision has been made to show 
teh loading agent’s record wherein full way bill reference to 
given, including the weights and kind of weights, whether they 
be track scale weights, hopper scale, wagon scale, automatic or 
estimated, the name of the employee inspecting and approving 
condition of car for bulk grain loading being also shown. Fol- 
lowing this is the in transit agent’s and conductor’s record in 
which report of leakages in transit is shown. The name of the 
conductor, employee or inspector reporting leakage, station, 
train and place where leakage was seen, and advice as to what 
repairs were made, or action taken to prevent further loss and 
an estimate of possible extent of leakage. Following this is the 
unloading or junction agent’s record which gives the out-turn- 
weight and the kind of scales over which the grain was weighed. 
We have got very gratifying results from the use of this form, 
enabling us as it has to get a line on inaccurate scales, both at 
originating point and destination, and as a result of the use of 
the form, we have made many inspections of shippers’ and con- 
signees’ scales for our own account and found inaccuracies which 
have not only saved us the payment of claims but put us on 
record with the shipper or consignee as knowing that his scales 
are inaccurate, weights over which cannot be used in adjustment 
of claims until necessary repairs have been made. Our grain 
claims for the season of 1912 were reduced over $20,000, and 
this form played no little part in their reduction. 
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Daily Report of Stock Movement.—During the year 1911, we 
reduced our live stock claims $99,304.72, or 49.9 per cent.; during 
the year 1912, we made further reduction of $3,092.32, or 2.8 
per cent. Our reduction in 1912, compared with 1911, was low 
because we had a most unusual record to go up against, having 
cut the live stock claims in 1911 in two. Our experience has 
been that the best way to cut live stock claims is to give regular 
service. We have been trying to get an early start with our 
stock, keep it moving at a fair rate of speed and make an early 
market, and that is what we are doing, and this report I feel has 
done more to accomplish the results than any other one thing, in 
that it has placed before the general superintendent personally 
every morning the actual movement of live stock over his dis- 
trict, each train and its average rate of speed, and if there is any 
one train that moved at a lower rate of speed than he feels we were 
justified in maintaining, he immediately gets after the superintend- 
ent. A copy of this report is also mailed under personal cover in a 
traingram envelope each morning to the superintendent so that 
the general superintendent knows that he has the information 
in his hands, and in most cases the superintendent is after the 
slow movement before he hears from the general superintendent. 


WHY RAILROADS SHOULD CO-OPERATE 


So interlaced are the railroads of this country in serving the 
shipping public that no one of them can well disregard the in- 
fluence of conditions upon other roads made possible through 
uniform tariffs and classifications. The relationship of railroads 
must needs become closer and closer if they would save tnem- 
selves needless expense and agitation. Should not the originating 
line of a car of sugar be just as much interested as the delivering 
line in knowing that the car used had protruding nails or bolt 
heads that did damage to the sacks and caused a loss for which 
both companies share in the claim that is paid, or that a car of 
flour was damaged because of flour: having been loaded into a 
leaky car or that a car of automobiles had been damaged because 
of the shipper using too frail a blocking; and should not that 
line have just as much interest in working with the shipper of 
the automobiles in persuading them to adopt a safer plan of 
blocking their cars? Surely they are even more responsible 
for the damage than is the delivering line. The mere fact that 
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they would adopt safer methods, and many have adopted our 
standards. 

If railroads were properly inspecting cars before loading, 
properly loading the freight, taking up vigorously with shippers 
and insisting upon proper loading and compliance with the 
classification, and properly handling freight, there would not be 
so much damage done. The Santa Fe has made great strides, 
but it has considerable house cleaning to do. If it succeeds, 
even only in a small degree, in influencing other railroads to 
join in the elimination of causes of loss and damage, it will have 
done more for the cause than it has yet accomplished in any one 
direction. 

In the past 15 months, from one district alone, there have been 
addressed to the general superintendents of other railroads 1,206 
letters, calling attention to specific instances of loss and dam- 
age; 401 cases were due to defective equipment, 215 cases to 
poor stowing, insufficiently braced, etc., 376-cases to pilfering, 
110 cases over without billing (these 110 letters covered some 
2,500 shipments), 104 cases miscellaneous causes. We have got- 
ten acknowledgments from about one-tenth of those letters and 
have in the meantime received only about 25 letters from other 
lines calling attention to similar conditions on cars of freight 
interchanged with our line. 

We feel justified in our desire to interest all railroads in this 
movement, because nearly 40 per cent. of the claims we pay are 
prorated with other lines, under Freight Claim Association 
rules. If we would free our operating accounts of this burden, 
we must work together, for even though we individually equip 
ourselves with necessary machinery and clean our own houses, 
we will still pay loss and damage claims because of our neigh- 
bor’s neglect. 

ANALYSIS OF CLAIMS 


The analysis that follows covers 26,203 claims representing in 
dollars and cents, $324,302.27, divided as between carioad and 
L.c.L., carload $218,239.41, L.c.c. $106,062.86. Has it ever oc- 
curred to you before that loss and damage to freight in carloads 
is more than twice that of LC.L., considering the movement as a 
whole? Most people not posted would have scarcely thought 
that. Let us see what caused the paying of these:claims: 
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they do. not settle with the claimant is no reason why they are 
not interested under the Freight Claim Association rules, which 
is now the governing factor in adjustment of claims between 
carriers. We both pay, and the wide-awake railroad today that 
inspects its fragile freight at point of intercuuange pays less than 
the other. Not only does it save itself money in claims, but the 
delivering line as well. 

The Santa Fe has saved thousands of dollars on automobiles 
alone, simply through its inspection for defective bracing at junc- 
tion points, and as a result of the alarming conditions disclosed 
by those inspections, has conducted a campaign with the various 
automobile manufacturers for better bracing that is not only 
saving money for itself today but for every other railroad in the 
country. While we have met with some opposition in certain 


quarters we have the assurances of fully 90 per cent. @f the ship- 
pers whose attention was called to their inferior blocking, that 





A total of 347 commodities are represented in that quarter 
of a million dollars and it is interesting to note that out of 
that 347, 31 commodities, or 8.8 per cent. of the whole, represent 
57.9 per cent. of the total claims paid. Thirty-two other com- 
modities, or 9.2 per cent. of the whole represent 19.3 per cent. 
of total claims paid so that 63 commodities or 18 per cent. of 
the whole represent 77.2 per cent. of all our trouble. 

It ought to be an easy matter for the railroads to get together 
and so supervise the handling of those 63 commodities as to 
prevent the causes for claims and at the same time make sub- 
stantial headway on the other 284 commodities. 

Suppose there were placed before you still another statement 
classifying those claim payments as between shipper, claimant, 
point of origin, destination, cause, carload and L.c.L. for each 
commodity, and you noticed as we did, for instance, on coal 
and coke that out of a total of 373 claims paid, representing 
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$4,555.40, that 87 of them, or 23.6 per cent. were on one ship- 
over one scale. What would be your conclusion? No doubt 
the same as ours, that there was something radically wrong 
with their scales, it being unreasonable to suppose that nearly 
one-fourth of our claims would be on coal lost from one ship- 
per’s consignment, and principally from one mine, weighed 
over one scale when we have scores of shippers and mines in 
operation on our line of road. Out of 31 claims on collars and 
cuffs 21, or 67.7 per cent., were on one shipper, and that shipper 
was also the claimant on 15 of those claims. 

It is going to take the closest possible supervision on the part 
of the railroads to prevent or make any improvement in the bad 
conditions forced upon them through the growing demand for 
cheaper and lighter packing cases, and packing material; in 
fact, it has already got to the point where containers offer no 
protection whatever from the sneak thief, who can now in a 
surprisingly short space of time, open a case of valuable goods, 
extract therefrom a part of the contents and replace the pack- 
age in as good condition as it was before, leaving no evidence 
of the theft. Why have not the railroads, not only in justice 
to themselves, but in justice to society, the right to demand of 
the shipper a container’ for his- goods that cannot be entered 
hurriedly without leaving unmistakable evidence of it so that 
when a pilferage occurs we will know it forthwith and be in 
a position to trace the theft before he has had an opportunity 
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concealed loss. Instead of a five years’ campaign conducted on 
the Santa Fe having had any effect on the reduction of loss 
from this source, there has been an increase of 90 per cent., 
and I attribute this increase very largely to the susceptibility 
of the container to easy manipulation. The great majority of 
packages, instead of affording protection, are nothing less than 
an invitation to commit theft. 


NEW PASSENGER TERMINAL AT DALLAS, 
TEXAS 


The Union Terminal Company, Dallas, Tex., is a corporation 
whose stock is owned equally by the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf; the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway of Texas; the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas; the 
Houston & Texas Central; the St. Louis Southwestern; the 
Trinity & Brazos Valley, and the Texas & Pacific. This com- 
pany was organized to provide passenger terminal facilities for 
the above roads, which comprise all those now operating into 
Dallas with the exception of the Texas & New Orleans, which 
will be admitted as a tenant of the Houston & Texas Central. 

At present there are five passenger stations in Dallas, four of 
which are relatively close together, while the fifth is removed 
about a mile. Practically all the stations have become inadequate 
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to make his getaway or cover his tracks? We on the Santa 
Fe are going to the expense of making a test on a representa- 
tive number of shipments of commodities susceptible to theft, 
by first invoicing the shipments as received from connecting 
line or direct from the shipper that we may have a definite 
knowledge of what they contain and then securely gluing a 
strip of tough fibrous poper or cloth around each end of the box, 
similar to the method of sealing cigar boxes, and across the 
ends of certain makes of boxes. 

If this scheme develops protective features worth while dupli- 
cating, will be successful in convincing the shipping public of 
their duty from an economic standpoint to add such protec- 
tion to their shipments? Will we have the moral support of 
the country at large to our plea for a safe container?.. That 
remains to be seen. Certainly not if railroads do not co-operate 
and show by their activity along the same lines of endeavor, 
their desire for protection against the ever-present thief. It 
may be asked, why lay so much stress upon concealed loss? 
Is it of such moment as to cause so much uneasiness? In an- 
swer to which, while I might point out several causes for loss 
and damage, occupying greater prominence in the category of 
causes, for loss and damage to freight, there are none that has 
shown such dogged resistance to close supervision than has 


and beginning about 1907 there has been active agitation-for a 
union terminal for all the roads. After considerable preliminary 
study, five companies, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; the St. 
Louis, San Francisco & Texas; the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf; the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and the Trinity & Brazos 
Valley, agreed to construct joint terminal facilities for their use, 
while the Texas & Pacific; the Houston & Texas Central, and 
the Texas & New Orleans decided to construct joint facilities 
for their lines, leaving the St. Louis Southwestern in its present 
location. Plans on this basis were well under way, but they were 
not satisfactory to Dallas interests and further negotiations were 
undertaken, resulting in an agreement being reached in 1911 for 
all companies to join in one large terminal, if a satisfactory 
location could be found. A number of sites were carefully 
studied, as a result of which the present location was finally 
chosen in 1912; its principal advantages are its proximity to the 
business center, its convenience of access by most of the railways 
and its freedom from street crossing entanglements. Plans for 
this work have now been practically completed and contracts 
have just been let. 

The main lines of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas; the St. Louis 
Southwestern, and the Chicago, Rock Islard & Gulf, the latter 
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carrying as tenants the Trinity and Brazos Valley, and the St. 
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Louis, San Francisco & Texas, now traverse the adopted station 
site from north to south, while the Texas & Pacific crosses it 
just north of the north throat of the depot yard. The Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe with its tenant, the St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco & Texas, will reach the station from a connectioh with the 
terminal tracks at Santa Fe Junction. The Houston & Texas 
Central will use the Missouri, Kansas & Texas tracks from a 
point south of the city to Katy Junction, about four miles north 
of the station. The Texas & New Orleans passenger trains 
which now enter Dallas over the tracks of the Houston & Texas 
Central will be diverted to the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at 
Central Junction and enter the station via Santa Fe Junction. 
The Trinity & Brazos Valley now enters Dallas from the north 
’ over the tracks of the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf and departs 
for the South over the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. The St. 
Louis, San Francisco & Texas enters Dallas from the north over 
the Rock Island tracks and departs for the east via the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe. 

The station is to be of the through type with four lead tracks 
entering from the north, 18 depot tracks arranged in pairs, of 
which 10 are to be built at once, and four lead tracks at the 
south end, two of which are for immediate construction. The 
tracks will be spaced 13 ft. centers between pairs with 28 ft. 
centers at platforms. The tracks will hold from 14 to 20 coaches 
with engine and tender. Two exclusive freight tracks will also 
be built from between North Junction and South Junction, while 
provision is made for a third track for the exclusive use of the 
St. Louis Southwestern whenever it may be required. From 
South Junction to Santa Fe Junction, four tracks are planned, 
although only two will be built at present. 

The passenger station is to be 282 ft. long by 135 ft. wide and 
will be placed 35 ft. back from the west line of Houston street, 
one of the principal thoroughfares. The building will be of the 
Renaissance type of architecture with a base of Texas granite 
and the upper parts of brick. It will rest on a solid rock founda- 
tion 25 ft. below the floor level. The front part of the first 
floor will contain the lobby and ticket office with a baggage 
checking room opposite, a parcel checking room, and an emer- 
gency hospital and stores, with the rear part devoted to a large 
baggage storage room. Near the south end of the building 
a broad staircase will lead to the second floor, where the various 
waiting rooms, restaurants, etc., are located. This staircase is 
situated immediately opposite a wide entrance to Houston street 
and connects with the passenger bridge or thoroughfare over 
the depot tracks, thus permitting direct travel between the streets 
and trains without passing through the ticket lobby or waiting 
room. 

The facilities on the second floor include the general white 
waiting room, 135 ft. long and 70 ft. wide, with a high arched 
ceiling, extending to the roof of the building. A large loggia 
extends along the front of this waiting room, and affords an 
outdoor adjunct to it, while a concourse enclosed by glazed sash 
stretches along its track side. North of this room will be the 
white women’s waiting and retiring rooms with toilets and baths, 
and the matron’s room and the restaurant facilities. At the 
south end of the building will be the white men’s smoking and 
toilet rooms, barber shop and baths, and the negro waiting rooms 
and toilets. 

The third floor will consist of two unconnected parts, over 
those parts of the second floor north and south of the general 
waiting room. The south ‘wing will be used for the despatcher’s 
office, conductors’ room, and offices of the Union Terminal Com- 
pany and the Pullman Company, and the north wing will in part 
be assigned to the restaurant service. 

To avoid the necessity of crossing tracks at grade, bridges 
have been selected in place of subways. Had the latter been used, 
the difficulty of water-proofing them, in view of the fact that 
the lower parts would be below high water line, and that in 
part they would be constructed in a high fill, would have made 
entire success doubtful. A bridge 36 ft. wide in the clear, 
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consisting of girders encased in concrete, will span all tracks 
from a point opposite the head of the staircase mentioned above. 
The walls of this thoroughfare will be of glazed sash. From it 
the track platforms will be reached by stairways located on each 
side of the thoroughfare. 

Track platforms, 18 ft. wide and 6 in. above the top of rail, 


are provided between each pair of tracks. These platforms are 
to be covered by reinforced concrete butterfly sheds, between the 
thoroughfare and the baggage bridges, the extreme ends of the 
platforms being left uncovered to facilitate the loading of bag- 
gage and express. For the accommodation of the different 
express companies, a building 500 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, and 
one story high, is located south of the depot building, with a 
40-ft. teamway along the east side and tracks for carload express 
on the west side, the floor of the building and platform being 
3 ft. 9 in. above the roadway and tracks. South of this building 
a commodious garage will be erected for housing electric trucks, 
which it is planned to use. In order to reach trains with baggage, 
express and mail, bridges, 15 ft. wide in the clear, of the same 
type as the thoroughfare, will span the tracks, 300 ft. each side 
of the thoroughfare, with elevators for trucks at their east ends 
and also at each track platform. 

Facilities for caring for and storing passenger equipment and 
engines, and making emergency repairs to them are located at 
South Junction, and the power plant for furnishing heat, light 
and power for the terminal facilities is also placed here. 

The Texas & Pacific crosses the terminal tracks at grade just 
north of the north throat. This cannot be avoided under present 
circumstances for high water conditions, as well as the necessity 
of maintaining the connections shown on the map, prevent the de- 
pression of the terminal tracks, and the very great cost of elevat- 
ing the Texas & Pacific through the city makes that, at the pres- 
ent time, impracticable to consider. 

Two new interlocking plants will be constructed, one at North 
Junction to control the crossings and the connections and 
switches at the north end of the depot tracks, and one at South 
Junction to control the crossings and connections there and the 
south switches of the depot tracks. In addition, the existing 
plants at Santa Fe Junction and Central Junction will be en- 
larged to take care of the increase in functions made necessary. 

The Union Terminal Company has leased from various rail- 
ways a part of its holdings, and has also purchased at a cost of 
$1,750,000 about ten acres of property, for the most part ex- 
pensive business blocks, improved with high grade warehouses. 
In addition, ia order to obtain the vacation of the various 
streets intersecting the site, it was necessary to purchase over 80 
acres of river bottom land lying west of the site between Com- 
merce street bridge and Oak Cliff viaduct. Of this tract, 32 
acres was given to the city of Dallas for wharfage purposes, if 
the Trinity river should ever become navigable, upon the express 
condition that there should never be any other streets opened 
at grade across the Terminal tracks. 

In order to admit trains of the Texas & Pacific to the station, 
it is necessary to construct a new bridge across the Trinity river. 
This bridge will be located on an 11 deg. 30 min. curve, and will 
consist of a through span, 150 ft. long, with 26 ft. between 
centers of trusses. Whenever required by the government, this 
span will be converted into a lift span, the river being tech- 
nically navigable. 





New Frencu RaArLway Proposep.—For several years past the 
business interests of Havre have agitated the question of a sec- 
ond railway line from Havre to Paris, supplementing the double 
track line of the Western Railway of the state system, which 
now carries the heavy freight as well as passenger traffic between 
the port and the capital. The administration of the state rail- 
ways has made an investigation and report concerning the cost 
of the project. It is estimated that the proposed line could be 
built for $16,405,000, and that it could be constructed in about 
ten years. 
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STRIKE ON WESTERN RAILWAYS AVERTED 


A strike by all of the enginemen and firemen on the railways 
west of Lake Michigan and Fort William, in the United States 
and Canada, has been averted by the intervention of President 
Wilson. The history of the controversy between the western 
lines and the engineers and firemen has been partly told by the 
Railway Age Gazette in its issues of June 5, page 1240, and 
July 24, page 179. 

On July 31, Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and W. S. Carter, president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, an- 
nounced in a statement to the newspapers that a strike would 
be called for August 7, unless the railways in the meantime 
should agree to arbitrate only the original demands made by the 
men, without considering the counter demands of the roads. 

This announcement was made after the efforts of the United 
States Board of Mediation and Conciliation to bring about a 
settlement of the differences between the railways and the en- 
gineers and firemen by mediation had proved unavailing, the 
board having been in daily conference at Chicago with the en- 
gineers and firemen, and the Managers’ Conference Committee 
from July 20 until July 30. On July 30, W. L. Chambers and 
Martin A. Knapp returned to Washington, leaving G. W. W. 
Hanger in Chicago to keep in touch with any further develop- 
ments; and on July 31, Messrs. Stone and Carter, and members 
of the Conference Committee of Managers, headed by A. W. 
Trenholm, general manager of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha, left Chicago for Washington at the request of 
President Wilson to discuss the case with him. 

During the ten days of the conferences with the members of 
the board of mediation, during which every effort was made 
to bring about a settlement, the representatives of the engine- 
men and firemen steadily refused to submit the entire case to 
arbitration, and repeated their threat to declare a strike. On 
July 29 the members of the board telegraphed to President Wil- 
son, advising him of the situation, and President Wilson re- 
plied, inviting representatives of both sides of the controversy 
to confer with him at the White House on Saturday morning. 

Before leaving for Washington Messrs. Stone and Carter 
gave out their statement announcing the date of the strike, and 
declaring that they had accepted a proposition by the mediators 
that only the original demands of the men be submitted to arbi- 
tration, which the managers had refused, because the proposition 
did not include the submission to arbitration of any of the 
companies’ counter demands. 

‘This was one of several propositions made by the mediators, 
all others being rejected by the representatives of the employees, 
who had repeatedly refused arbitration, but thus sought to place 
the responsibility for refusing ‘arbitration on the roads. 

The plan of arbitration proposed by the mediators considered 
only the demands submitted by the men October 10, 1913, which 
meant consideration only of the demands for increased wages 
and other changes in working conditions which would be equiv- 
alent to an increase in: wages. The counter proposals of the 
managers that certain provisions of the existing agreements be 
submitted to arbitration were not contained in the plan. 

The Conference Committee of Managers conferred with the 
President at the White House on July 31, at 2 o’clock and the 
representatives of the engineers and firemen conferred with the 
President at four oclock. The president represented to both 
sides that it was their patriotic duty to agree to some plan for 


averting a strike. The outbreak of a great war in Europe had, 


he said, created a very bad situation which would be greatly ag- 
gravated by a strike. He pointed out that the administration was 
making efforts to build up the American merchant marine in 


order to transport the crops from the United States to Europe, 
and that a strike on the western roads would defeat its efforts. 
The employees refused to change their position. On Sunday 
evening, August 2, the President sent a letter to the Conference 
Committee of Managers, in which he said in part: 

“In view of the world-wide conditions it is obvious that the 
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suspension of business on roads serving more than half the ter- 
ritory of the United States would be a calamity of incalculable 
magnitude. The situation has reached a crisis which hardly per- 
mits a full consideration of the merits of the controversy, and I 
feel that in the circumstances I can appeal with confidence to 
your patriotism and to your regard for the public welfare to make 
whatever sacrifice is necessary to avert a national disaster.” 

On Monday morning Mr. Trenholm, chairman of the Confer- 
ence Committee of Managers, replied in a letter to the Presi- 
dent in which he said that in response to the request of 
the President the managers had decided to recede from their 
positions and to accept arbitration, as proposed by the medi- 
ation board. He added that the Conference Committee of Man- 
agers never would have assented to arbitration that did not rec- 
ognize the right of the railroads to present their claims to the 
arbitration board, if it had not been for the crisis in European 
affairs and the consequent effect that would be produced by a 
strike in this country. “Under ordinary circumstances,” said 
Mr. Trenholm in his letter, “we should feel that our plain duty 
to the interests committed to our charge would not merely jus- 
tify, but would require us to insist upon a plan of arbitration that 
would recognize our right to be heard upon claims regularly 
presented on our behalf.” 

On Monday, August 3, Darius Miller, president of the Burl- 
ington, speaking for the executives of all the western railroads, 
issued the following statement: 

“The President appealed to the railroads upon the large 
ground of patriotism and grave public emergency, and the roads 
have acquiesced. 

“In doing so the committee representing the roads did the big 
thing, although at a sacrifice of the right to be heard—that is 
exactly what it amounts to. The organizations lost one of their 
great opportunities to show the country that they are as big as 
the railroads; that their leaders are as patriotic and as anxious 
for the public welfare as the officers of the roads. 

“My suggestion was, in view of the appeal of the President, 
who did what every great leader would do under the circum- 
stances, that both parties should suspend all further controversy 
for ninety days and thereby relieve the country of the added 
anxiety of a strike. 

“In times like these it is unwise and unpatriotic to press self- 
ish demands and doggedly threaten to carry any apparent ad- 
vantage to a crisis. That is what the men have done, and there 
is where they have lost their opportunity vastly to gain in public 
respect and confidence. 

“As usual, the railroads have made the sacrifice, and some 
months from now they will see the price expressed.in dollars 
and cents. But, on the whole, I think the position of the roads 
is the better one. It always has and probably always will happen 
that the test of the better citizenship is the willingness to make 
sacrifices to serve the public interest. That is the big thing that 
the Western roads have done, and perhaps that is a good defini- 
tion of patriotism. 

“I do not think the public fully understands the difference be- 
tween the parties. The men initiated the conditions that led to 
the crisis by demanding more pay and reduced hours at a time 
when all industrial conditions were halting and depressed. The 
existing schedules and rules have been the growth of years of 
individual trading and compromise to avoid trouble, until they 
differ widely on different roads and contain many rules that are 
wrong in principle and uneconomic in application. For these 
reasons the roads asked to have the schedules revised and ail 
questions, on both sides, submitted to arbitration, coupled with 
a guarantee that rates of pay would not be reduced. 

“This the organization refused, and it was only after pres- 
sure from the mediators that they finally agreed to arbitrate 
even their own demands, and they have denied the right of the 
roads even to be heard; and, following the recommendation of 
the mediators for peace at any price, the President was appar- 
ently compelled to follow the only course open to him—namely, 
appeal for a settlement upon the broader grounds of the pub- 
lic welfare.” 











A fire on July 30, destroyed some of the docks and passenger 
wharves at Seattle, Wash., including the Grand Trunk Pacific 
pier, causing damage estimated at $500,000. 


Announcement was made at the locomotive shops of the Penn- 
sylvania, at Altoona, last Saturday, that henceforth the men 
would work 50 hours a week, instead of 40 hours, as hitherto. 


The examiners of accounts of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—the men who go about the country visiting railroad 
accounting offices—are to have their territory divided; and they 
and their clerks will have district headquarters. These branch 
offices of the “Division of Carriers’ Accounts” will be estab- 
lished at New York, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and San Francisco. 





Collision cn the Kansas City Southern 


Thirty-eight persons were killed and 25 injured, six fatally, 
on August 5, by a northbound passenger train on the Kansas 
City Southern crashing head on into an interurban car on the 
Missouri & North Arkansas near Tipton Ford, 12 miles south 
of Joplin, Mo., at 5:30 p. m., August 5. The Missouri & North 
Arkansas Railway uses the Kansas City Southern tracks from 
Joplin to Neosho. The cars met on a curve. The interurban 
car, which was going about 35 miles an hour, was telescoped and 
took fire. 





Italian Railway Strike Punishments 


As a result of the Italian railwaymen’s strike, the follow- 
ing measures have been adopted: Forty-eight employees of 
various grades have been called upon to resign; two station- 
masters, 16 lower employees, and 362 mechanics and _ fire- 
men have been degraded; increases in salary of other persons 
taking part voluntarily in the strike will be postponed for pe- 
riods varying from six months to two years, alternatively they 
will be suspended from duty for periods of from 6 to 12 days. 
The council of administration has decided to commend those 
employees who did not leave work and thus maintained the fidel- 
ity and discipline which are the first bases of good railway 
service. 5 





Safety at Pacific Coast Grade Crossings 


Statistics seem to indicate that Pacific coast pedestrians and 
drivers exercise more care this year at crossings than they did 
in 1913, though there is still plenty of room for improvement. 
The Southern Pacific has made every effort to educate care- 
less people and now has the satisfaction of seeing a little 
improvement. Observations made in widely separated lo- 
calities in August, September and October, 1913, showed that 
of 17,021 motor vehicles observed, the drivers of 11,836, or 69% 
per cent., looked neither to the right nor to the left before 
crossing the tracks; 2.7 per cent. looked one way only; and 27.8 
per cent. looked in both directions. The astonishing number of 
3,301, or 19.3 per cent. of the total ran over the crossings at a 
reckless rate of speed, and only 35 drivers stopped their ma- 
chines before crossing. 

Of the 4,889 drivers of teams, 39.4 per cent. looked in neither 
direction; 8.6 per cent. looked one way only; and 52 per cent. 
looked in both directions. ; 

Similar observations were made in June of this year, and 
mostly at the same crossings. Twenty-three per cent. more 
drivers of automobiles are looking in both directions than last 
year. The number of drivers of teams looking both ways 
shows no improvement, both years being 52 per cent., but 6 per 
cent. more are looking one way than did last year. Pedestrians 
show an increase of 29 per cent. looking in both directions. 





Freight House, Tacoma, Wash. 


The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company is 
building a new freight house on the tide flats at Fifteenth street 
and the city waterway, Tacoma, Wash. The building is 50 ft. 
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by 342 ft. in area, and is one story high, except at the head 
house end for a depth of 81 ft., where it is two stories. It is 
supplied with a basement under the head house on the track 
side. Both floors of the head house are devoted to office space. 
The building is a semi-fireproof structure of brick, resting on a 
concrete foundation. 

The floors throughout are of reinforced concrete s!abs. Those 
in the freight house are covered with a 1 in. layer of asphalt. 
Those in the public space, vestibule, steps and back hall are 
finished in terrazzo, while all the other floors in the head house 
have a surface of cement one-half inch thick. All window sills 
and copings are also of concrete. 

Kinnear steel rolling doors are used throughout the freight 
house, two of which on the freight house side of the fire wall 
of the head house are equipped with fusible links. 

The roof is of five-ply tar and gravel construction built in 
accordance with the Barrett specifications. The lumber used is 
fir. The building is heated by a hot water system. 

Three tracks run parallel with the shed on one side and a 
driveway on the other side. In the rear of the building is a 
wooden platform 14 ft. by 19 ft, used for unloading auto- 
mobiles. The freight house is fitted with new style automatic 
dial scales. 

The building is being put up by O. F. Larson of Tacoma, 
the approximate cost being $50,000. 





President Ripley on Proposed Strike 


President E. P. Ripley of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
kas addressed the following letter to all employees of his road: 

“A statement to the public by the railroad enginemen has been 
widely circulated in the western territory as a justification for 
the action of enginemen in demanding more pay and shorter 
hours, and refusing to arbitrate the questions involved. The 
statement is long and involved and for the most part is either 
wholly untrue, or states but a portion of the truth. The state- 
ment has been sent broadcast with request to have it printed in 
the newspapers in whole or in part. 

“In order that the fuil situation may be known to the public 
and especiaily to our own employees, I desire to state these 
facts: 

“The railroads propose a full arbitration of all questions in- 
volved; the enginemen offer to arbitrate only the question of 
their own demands. 

“In order that it might be apparent to all that no attempt is 
being made to reduce wages the railroads gave the enginemen 
assurance that if the arbitration is unsatisfactory the men will 
have the option of rejecting it and continuing to work on the 
existing schedule. 

“It seems ha:u'y necessary to state that any claims that the 
Santa Fe has not or will not live up to any agreement it makes 
are ridiculous. You all know that it does and that it will, 

“We have before us the question of being able to live or perish. 
We cannot operate this railroad except with loyal and faithful 
employees. We will, of course, stand by the result of any arbi- 
tration, but to submit to ‘arbitration’ which ignores all justice 
and provides only that the claims of one side be adjudicated is 
absurd. 

“You know the record of the company for sqiiare dealing, and 


you may rest assured that it is not being departed from in this 
case.” 





Locomotive Smoke in Chicago 


The method of controlling locomotive smoke in Chicago under 
the direction of the General Managers’ Association has been re- 
ferred to several times in these columns. That this arrangement 
has proved very successful is shown by the biennial returns made 
by the department of smoke inspection of the city. This sum- 
mer’s returns, including 9,453 observations, shows the best record 
for summer reading since the department was establised. This 
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Aucust 7, 1914 


year the a.erage density is 6.304, as compared with 11.99 last 
summer. While the latest average is larger than that shown in 
the autumn of 1913 (5.79), it must be remembered that usually 
a great deal more smoke will be shown in the warm weather 
than in cold. 

Out of seven reports this is the sixth in which the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy has maintained first place. The Burling- 
ton certainly is to be congratulated on the success it has at- 
tained, especially when it is considered that this road has a 
very large number of locomotives operating in the city. J. H. 
Lewis is chief inspector for the Burlington and also chairman 
of the Railroad Smoke Inspectors’ Association, which reports 
to the General Managers’ Association. 

The roads in Chicago maintain 50 smoke inspectors, at a cost 
of about $65,000 per year in salaries, to keep locomotive smoke 
to a minimum. That this expenditure is warranted is shown 
by the smoke returns for the summer of 1914, as follows: 





Density, Density, Standing, Density, Standing, 
Summer, Summer, Summer, Autumn, Autumn, 

Railroad 1914 1913 1913 1913 913 

I—C: B. & 0... 1.63 7.74 He 1.64 1 
2—Santa Fe ....... 3.04 4.73 1 2.45 3 
3—Northwestern 3.25 7.65 4 2.25 2 
4—Lake Shore ..... 3.75 9.49 6 2.76 4 
5—Soo Line ....... 3.94 10.86 7 13.54 27 
Oe. Gs Wie sive des 4.3 13.37 12 3.99 6 
7—Mich. Cent. ..... 4.39 12.23 11 6.32 13 
8—Grand Trunk 4.68 16.62 23 4.89 9 
9—St. Paul ........ 4.81 11.75 3.64 5 
10—Pennsylvania §.15 16.58 22 7.89 22 
ar @ We By-0sess 5.32 17.1 25 6.61 15 
2—C. SAR 5.5 14.78 is 4. 8 
13—Tilinois i a eas 5.5 7.43 3 3.99 7 
14—B. 7. 6.14 12.14 10 7.23 21 
15—N. Y. “a S St. ‘L. VAL: 11.9 9 6.42 14 
16—Rock Islard . 7.24 14.66 15 5.16 10 
= Ole oe aah ree 7.87 14.73 16 6.92 17 
1s—C. fF. & .S..6.0. 8.66 15.12 19 5.29 11 
19—Wabash ......... 9.81 14.12 14 7.19 19 
ye Si. a eee 11.31 16.56 21 6.84 16 
21—Ill. Northern .... 11.54 6.31 2 6.03 12 
22—-Pere Marquette.. 12.04 18.8 28 7.19 20 
23——B BH Oe oo siecisee 12 13.4 13 12.41 25 
24—Monon .......... s 15.63 20 7.15 18 
(| ere . 18.06 26 9.27 23 
26—E. J. & E.. . 18.45 27 11.91 24 
py ES eee a 20.51 29 12.57 26 
28—C. Junction pas 17.01 24 19.29 28 
29—Pullman ......... 3 Not listed 48.42 31 
SOC. Be. EE Bice cies ae 14.94 18 41.46 30 
31—C. Short Line. 45.45 29.23 32 34. 29 





New York Central Lines and Officials Indicted 


The federal grand jury at Chicago on July 31, returned three 
indictments before United States Judge Geiger, against the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern; the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, and the Chicago, Indiana & Southern rail- 
ways; the O’Gara Coal Company of Chicago; William C. 
Brown, former president of the New York Central Lines; John 
Carstensen, vice-president of the New York Central Lines; 
R. M. Huddleston, general auditor, New York Central Lines; 
Thomas J. O’Gara, former president of the O’Gara Coal Com- 
pany, and William A. Brewerton, secretary of the O’Gara Coal 
Company. The indictments are based on evidence gathered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in connection with its 
investigation of the relations between railways and coal com- 
panies in Illinois, on which the commission recently made a 
report to Congress, which was abstracted in the Railway Age 
Gazette of July 24, page 185. 

The indictments charged conspiracy to violate the Interstate 
Commerce law and the Elkins act by giving and accepting re- 
bates on. coal shipments, and participating in the financing of 
the coal company. The railroads and the coal company were 
also indicted over a year ago for rebating. The first indictment 
charges discriminations in favor of the O’Gara Coal Company, 
in that extensions of time were granted by the railroads in 
which to pay freight bills. The second indictment charges vio- 
lation of the Elkins act in the granting of discriminations by the 
extension of credit for the payment of freight bills. This in- 
dictment includes 50 counts, charging that the railroads ac- 
cepted a less, or different, compensation for freight charges than 
the public tariffs on coal shipments. It also includes 49 counts, 
charging acceptance of coal in payment of freight bills, and 50 
counts, charging discrimination in favor of the O’Gara com- 
pany in connection with the buying of fuel coal and the method 
of payment. This indictment also charges the railway officials 
with loaning the O’Gara company $500,000 in cash. The third 
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indictment charges 112 separate violations of the Elkins act, 
and is directed against the coal company, O’Gara and Brewer- 
ton, who are charged with accepting concessions and rebates. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 


Air Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Next 
convention, May 4-7, 1915, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DINING Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—H. C. Board- 
man, D. L. & W., Hoboken, N. J. Next convention, October, 
Washington. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND Ticket AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, 143 Liberty St., New York. 

——s ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, I. 

East St. Louis, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H.~“ Harman, 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, August 
20 and 21, New York. 

AMERICAN ELeEctRic Rartway Association.—E, B. Burritt, 29 W. = St., 
New York. Annual convention, October 12-16, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN ager Rartway ManuFacturers’ AssociaTion.—H. G. McCon- 
naughy, 165 Broadway, New York. with American Electric 
Railway Association. 

AMERICAN RaiLway AssocIATION.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 


AMERICAN ag BRIDGE AND Buitpine Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
a Pha ., Chicago. Next convention, October 20-22, 1914, Los Angeles, 
a 


AMERICAN Raitway ENGINEERING AssociaTion.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Next convention, March 16-18, + 

— Rartway Master Mecuanics’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, Kar- 

Bldg., Chicago. 

PO Raytway Toor Foremen’s Association.—A. R. Davis, Central of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga. 

AMERICAN SOcIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS. 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMeERIcAN Society oF Civit EnGiIneers.—Chas. W. Hunt, 220 West 57th 
St., New York; 1st and» 3d Wednesday, except June, July and 
August, New York. ° 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERING Contractors.—J. R. Wemlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York; 2d Thursday of each month, at 2 P. M., 
11 Broadway, New York. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop PreEseErversS’ Association.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Next cenvention, January 19-21, 1915, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaitLway AccouNTING OrFFicers.—E. R. Wood- 
son, 1300 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C., Annual convention, 
April 28, 1915, Atlanta, Ga. 

cee oF RarLway Ciarim Acents.—C. W. 


Co RR, 


—Prof. E. Marburg, University 


29 W. 


Egan, B. & O., Baltimore, 


ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway ELEctTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. y., Chicago. Annual convention, October 19-23, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccCOUNTING OrFicers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF WateR LINE AccouNnTING OFFIcERS.—W. R. Evans, Cham- 

ber of Commerce, Buffalo, 

BRIDGE AND BUILDING SUPPLY Men’s AssociaTion.—L,. D. Mitchell, Detroit 
Graphite Co., Chicago, Ill. Meeting with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

CANADIAN RatLway CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal. 

CANADIAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
eld St., Montreal, Que.; 1st Thursday, October, November, Decem- 
ber, February, March and April, Montreal. 

Car ForeMeEn’s ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawler Ave., 
Chicago; 2d Monday in month, except July and August, Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago. 

CentraL Rartway Crus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 

Friday in January, May, September a November and 2d Thursday 
in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. 

Civit Enoineers’ Society oF St. PAut. ae J. Dugan, P. O. Box 654, 
St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and Septem- 
ber, Old State Capitol Bldg., St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SociETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—Edw. R. Dasher, Box 75, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Ist Friday after 10th of each month, except July and 
August, 31 So. Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. - . 

ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN Pennsytvania.—Elmer_ K. Hiles, 
Bldg., Pittsburgh; Ist and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freicut Crarm Assocration.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AsSOcIATION oF CxHicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 605 
Grand Central Station, Chicago; Wednesday preceding 3d Thursday, 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Raitway Concress.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

ees a Rartway Furr Assocration.—C. G. Hall, 

Bldg., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForeMEN’s AssociaTion.—Wm. Hall, 829 
West Broadway, Winona, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BiacksMITHS’ AssociaTIoN.—A. L, Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Next convention, nape 18-20, Hotel Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MAINTENANCE OF Way & Master Painters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
Srates anp Canapa.—T. I. Goodwin, C. R. L & P., Eldon, Mo. 
Next convention, November 17-19, 1914, Detroit, Mich. 

Master BorLer Makers’ AssociatioN.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. 

Master Car Buitpers’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 

Master Car & Locomorive Painters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
anp Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next conven- 
tion, September 8-11, Nashville, Tenn. 

Nationat Raitway Appliances AssociaTION.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Next convention, March 15 to 19, 1915, 
Chicago. 

New Enctanp Raitroap CLius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, August and 
September, Boston. 

New York Rartroap CLius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

NracGarRa Frontier Car Men’s Association.—E. Frankenberger, 623 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings monthly. 

Prorra ASSOCIATION OF RaiLroap OrFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
fion; Peoria, Ill.; 2d Thursday in month, Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartroap €.us oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

RarLroap Master TINNERS, COPPERSMITHS & PIPEFITTERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 

U. G. Thompson, C. & E. I., Danville, Ill. 

RaILWay pomeenen AssociaTION.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 

ork, 

Raitway Cius oF PittsBurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Raitway DeEveELopMENT Association.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City Southern, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Rartway Exvecrrica, Suppry ManuFacturers’ AssociaTion.—J. Scribner, 
1021 Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers. 

Raitway Fire Protection Association.—C. B. Edwards, Mobile & Ohio, 
Mobile, Ala. Annual meeting, October 6, Washington, D 

Rartway Garpeninc Association.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Rattway Sicnat Association.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. Annual 
meeting, Bluff Point, N. Y., September 22-24. 

RaiLway STOREKEEPERS’ AssociaTion.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 

hio. 

Rartway Suppty MANuFActTuRERS’ AssociATION.—J. D. Conway, 2136 Oliver 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. C. B. and M. M. Associa- 
tions. 

Rartway Tetecrapm & TeLepHoNne Appliance AssociaTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
50 Church St., New York. Meetings with Association of Railway 

* Telegraph Superintendents. 

Ricumonp RaiLroap €1Lus.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va.; 2d 
Monday in month, except June, July and August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Association.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. Next convention, September 8-10, 1914, Chicago. 

Sr. Lours Ramway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and August, St. Louis. 

Satr Lake City Transportation CLus.—R. E. Rowland, Hotel Utah Bldg., 
Salt Lake ‘City, Utah; 1st Saturday of each month, Salt Lake City. 

Signa AppLiance Association.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meeting with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society oF Rartway FinanciaL OrFicers.—Carl Nyquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago. Annual meeting, September 15-17, Hotel Aspinwall, 
Lenox, Mass. z 

SeutHern Association oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHEeRN & SOUTHWESTERN Raitway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thursday, January, March, May, July, September, 
November, 10 A. M., Candler Bldg., Atlanta. 

ToLepo Transportation Cius.—J. S. Marks, Agent, Interstate Despatch, 
Toledo, Ohio; Ist Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 

Track Suprry Assocration.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillsburn, 
N. Y. Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. F 

Trarric Cius or Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

Trarric Cius or’ New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 

TrarFic CLius oF PittssurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
meetings bimonthly, Pittsburgh. Annual meeting, 2d Monday in June. 

Trarric Crus oF St. Louis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. : ‘ : 

Train DESPATCHERS’ AssoctaTION oF America.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuR oF BurraLo.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB OF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
L. S. & M. S., Detroit, Mich.; meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 
Detroit. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Assoctation.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo, N. Y. Next meeting, September 15-18, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

Uram Socrety oF Encineers.—Frank W. Moore, Newhouse Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah; 3d Friday of each month, except July and August, 
Consolidated Music Hall, Salt Lake City. 

Western Canapa Rartway CLus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rartway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August, Karpen Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Western Society or Enoineers.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago; regular moemng, ist Monday in month, except Jonaary. July 
and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and August, 
generally on other Monday evenings. 
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Press despatches from Washington say that traffic officers of 
the road west of Chicago have had informal conferences with 


-the Interstate Commerce Commission looking to the presentation 


of new freight tariffs providing for extensive increases in rates. 


H. G. Wilson, who for the past seven years has been traffic 
commissioner of the Commercial Club of Kansas City, has re- 
signed, and on September 1 will retire to become traffic com- 
missioner of the traffic bureau of the Commerce Club of Toledo, 
Ohio, which has recently been organized. 


The Missouri railroads have announced that they will make 
an application to the Missouri Public Service Commission within 
90 days for a general increase in freight and passenger rates 
throughout the state. The roads have been gathering data in 
support of the application for several months. 


The Chicago & North Western has given notice that from 
September 1 it will no longer absorb tunnel and lighterage 
charges in Chicago. This means the cancellation of tariffs with 
the Merchants’ Lighterage Company, the Chicago Lighterage 
Company, and the Chicago Warehouse & Terminal Company. 


An embargo on all grain shipments to Galveston, Tex., for 
export was issued last week by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific to their connecting 
roads on account of a shortage of steamers from the port of 
Galveston. The embargo was effective throughout the week, 
expiring Saturday night. 


The Luckenbach Steamship Company announces sailings of 
its express freight steamers fram New York to San Francisco 
through the Panama Canal. The first sailing from New York 
is on August 7, and the schedule is as follows: New York, Au- 
gust 7; Cristobal, August 16; Balboa, August 17; East San 
Pedro, August 27, and San Francisco, August 31. 


The summer meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League is to be held at the Copley-Plaza hotel, Boston, Mass., 
on August 12-15. The program includes reports from the com- 
mittees on Demurrage and Storage, Freight Claims, Trans- 
portation Instrumentalities, Weighing, Graduated Storage 
Charges, Handling L.c... Shipments at Transfer Points, Uni- 
form Classification, Spotting Charges, the Legislative Commit- 
tee, Classification Committee, Bill of Lading Committee, and 
Tariff Committee. An interesting entertainment program also 
has been arranged. 


Key West-Havana Car Ferry Near Completion 


Mr. Flagler’s long-cherished dream of through cars to and 
from Cuba will soon be an accomplished fact. The oversea rail- 
road of the Florida East Coast to Key West has been in success- 
ful operation for several years past, and by next January the final 
link of the through route to Havana, a gigantic car ferry, with 
a capacity of 30 freight cars, will be running between Key West 
and Havana. This car ferry is now under construction: at 
Cramp’s yard, Philadelphia, and will cost approximately $500,000 
It will be 380 feet long and will have four tracks, the two inner- 
tracks holding 8 cars each and the two outer tracks 7 each. 
The launching is expected to take place about the middle of 
September. The speed will be 15 knots an hour and the time 
between Key West and Havana will probably be about six 
hours. It is expected that arrangements will be made with the 
Cuban railways whereby cars can be run through to all points 
on the Island which are reached by standard gage lines. 


Blockade of Export Freight 


The Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Norfolk & 
Western early this week issued notices that on account of the 
suspension of ocean traffic, because of the war in Europe freight 
to be exported from Atlantic ports could no longer be received. 


- Merchandise in warehouses and grain in cars was already con- 


siderably congested at New York and the sudden stoppage of 
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ocean traffic was very quickly felt. As we go to press it is ex- 
pected that an embargo on export freight will be announced by 
all of the railroads; but it is expected that on account of the 
probable great demand for grain in Europe the European govern- 
ments will very soon take action looking to the restoration of the 
grain movement across the Atlantic. 


Car Balance and Performance 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railroads, of the American Railway Association, in presenting 
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March. The same figure for the month April, 1913, was 24.0. 

Ton miles per car per day for April were 334, compared with 
369 for March. This is a decrease of 0.95 per cent. compared 
with the figure for April, 1913, which was 369. 

The proportion of home cars on line was 64 per cent., com- 
pared with 62 per cent. in March. This is an increase of 10 
points over April, 1913. 

The per cent. of loaded car mileage decreased from 67.6 per 
cent. in March to 60.2 per cent. in April. This figure for April, 
1913, was 69.4 per cent. 

The average earnings per car per day decreased one cent to 
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Freight Car Mileage, Earnings and Performance, 1907 to 1914 


statistical bulletin No. 174, covering. car balances and perform- 


ances for April, 1914, says: 


The committee presents herewith statistical bulletin No. 174, 


covering car balance and performance for April, 1914. 








The miles per car per day were 23.0, compared with 23.8 for 





$2.41 in April. This figure for the month of April, 1913, was $2.48. 
The table on the next page gives car balance and performance 
in the month covered by the report, and the diagram shows car 


earnings and car mileage and different car performance figures 
monthly from July 1907. 
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Commission and Court News 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has given formal notice that it will make an 
investigation concerning the character of the service, physical 
condition of the equipment and property and financial history 
of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has opened a branch 
office in St. Louis for inspectors and accountants working in 
the territory east of the western boundary of Colorado, north 
of the Gulf of Mexico and west of the easterm boundary of 
Tennessee. 


The Sioux City Live Stock Exchange has filed a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission charging that Sioux 
City dealers are being discriminated against in favor of South 
St. Paul on shipments of cattle from North and South Dakota 
and Montana points. 


Examiner Edgar Watkins began a hearing at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., on July 29, on proposed advances of two cents per 
hundred pounds on cattle and one cent per hundred pounds on 
sheep, from producing points to points on the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers. A large number of representatives of various 
live stock exchanges and cattlemen’s associations west of the 
Mississippi river appeared as witnesses to protest against the 
advance, which has been suspended by the commission. 


Rates on Sectional Bookcases 


Globe-Wernicke Company v. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
ion by Commissioner Clements: 

The commission finds that the present rating in the official 
classification of one and one-half times first class on sectional 
bookcases is not unreasonable nor discriminatory, and dis- 
misses the complaint. (31 I. C. C., 274.) 


Opin- 


Rates on Dust Collecting Systems 


Dixie Manufacturing Company, Inc., v. Baltimore, Chesapeake 
& Atlantic et al. Opinion by the commission: 

The commission finds that the official classification ratings on 
dust collector or arrester outfits is not unreasonable. Complaint 


dismissed. (31 I. C. C., 337.) 


Rates on Box Shooks from Leavenworth, Wash. 


Lamb-Davis Lumber Company v. Great Northern et al. 
ion by the commission: 

The commission finds unreasonable a rate of 60 cents per 100 
Ib. on pine box shooks in carloads from Leavenworth, Wash., to 
Paonia, Hotchkiss and Austin, Col. A rate of 46 cents is pre- 
scribed for the future and reparation is awarded on that basis. 
eu. CC. ..aee 


Opin- 


Packing House Products from Iowa Points 


Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The commission finds that the carriers have justified a pro- 
posed increase from 15 cents to 18% cents in the rate on pack- 
ing house products from Cedar Rapids and other points in Iowa 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. The proposed rates are not un- 
reasonable, while on the other hand they eliminate certain in- 
consistencies in the present rate structure. (31 I. C. C., 309.) 


Cement Rates from Evansville, Pa., to Jersey City 


Allentown Portland Cement Company v. Philadelphia & Read- 
ing et al. Opinion by Commissioner Clements: 

The commission reaffirms its finding in the original report 
(27 I. C. C., 447) to the effect that defendants in maintaining or 
participating in rates on cement in carloads to eastern destina- 
tions, such as Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and New 
England points, which are not higher from Evansville than the 
rates which they contemporaneously maintain to other mills in 
the Lehigh district, while refusing to participate in the samc 
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relative adjustment from Evansville to Jersey City, thereby sub- 
jects Jersey City and its traffic to undue prejudice. (31 I. C. C,, 
277.) 





Lumber Rates from Lake Charles and West Lake, La. 


Opinion by Commissioner Daniels: 

The commission finds that the carriers have justified a pro- 
posed increase in the rates on lumber from Lake Charles and 
West Lake, La., to Palacios, Port Lavaca, Aransas Pass, Port- 
land, Rock Port and Corpus Christi, Tex. The present rate of 
1334 cents, originally made to meet water competition, is held to 
be hardly a reasonable charge for the service performed. Com- 
pared with the rates established by the carriers or the Texas 
commission’s basis for lumber rates in this territory, it is abnor- 
mally low and beyond Houston the service is a branch line service 
performed in a country where the traffic is thin. (31 I. C. C., 258.) 





Rates to Wichita, Kan. 


Wichita Business Association v. Clinton & Oklahoma West- 
ern et al. Opinion by the commission: 

The commission finds that the class rates from Wichita, Kan., 
to a number of points in Oklahoma on the Clinton & Oklahoma 
Western are unreasonable to the extent that they exceed the so- 
called Kansas-Oklahoma one-line distance rates by more than 
certain prescribed differentials ranging from 8 cents per 100 
Ib. on class 1 to 2 cents on class E. Commodity rates on grain, 
feed and broom corn between Wichita, Kan., and points on the 
Clinton & Oklahoma Western are likewise found to be unreason- 
able and reasonable rates are prescribed. (31 I. C. C., 323.) 





Rates on Coal to Beatrice, Neb. 


Beatrice Commerce Club v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
t al. Opinion by the commission: 

The commission finds that the rate on hard coal from Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Chicago and East St. Louis, Ill., the rates on 
soft coal from Chicago and Peoria, Ill, and the southern IIli- 
nois coal fields and those on coal from fields in Ohio, northern 
Missouri, southwestern Missouri, southeastern Kansas, north- 
western Arkansas to Beatrice, Neb.. are not unreasonable or 
prejudicial as compared with the lower rates to Lincoln, Neb., to 
which points Beatrice is intermediate via certain routes. The 
complaint is therefore dismissed and the carriers are relieved 
from the operation of the long-and short haul rule.of the fourth 
section in so far as the rates to Lincoln via routes through Bea- 
trice are concerned. (31 I. C. C,, 173.) 





Switching at Galesburg, III. 
Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 
Following the decision in Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh v. 
Pennsylvania Company (29 I. C. C., 114), the commission finds 
that the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in refusing to switch 


cars for the Rock Island Southern at Galesburg, IIl., as it does — 


for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at that point, discrim- 
inates against the former road. It is therefore ordered that 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy remove this discrimination, 
either by terminating its present switching arrangement with 
the Santa Fe or by canceling a suspended tariff item proposing 
the elimination of the Rock Island Southern System from the 
switching arrangements at Galesburg. The commission does 
not find, however, that the so-called reciprocal switching charge 
of $2 is necessarily a just charge for the service demanded of 
the Burlington by the Rock Island Southern. (31 I. C. C., 294.) 





Road Performing Switching Service Need Not Provide Cars 


Wabash Sand & Gravel Company v. Vandalia et al. Opinion 
by the commission: 

Complainant owning a sand and gravel pit on the Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern at Terre Haute, ships to points on 
the Vandalia, making use of a reciprocal switching arrangement 
between the two roads, but has difficulty in getting cars 
because in times of shortage both roads refuse to furnish them, 
each claiming that it is the duty of the other to do so. The 
commission finds that the Vandalia should supply the cars, it 
having in effect placed complainant’s industry in the same posi- 
tion as industries on its own rails in providing for the absorp- 
tion of the switching charge. The carrier should supply satis- 
factory cars, but in accordance with Balfour, Guthrie & Co., v. 
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O.W.R.R. & N. (21 1. C. C., 539), if complainant is put to ex- 
pense in cleaning or repairing equipment it cannot secure pay- 
ment for such services. (31 I. C. C., 344.) 





Joint Rates Between Rail and Water Lines 


Decatur Navigation Company v. Louisville & Nashville et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Daniels: 

The complainant in this case requests that the commission di- 
rect the defendant to join in the publication of through routes 
and joint rates between certain Tennessee river landings and 
points on the line of defendants and its rail connections. Such 
through routes and joint rates are now published by defendant 
for shipment via the line’ of complainant’s water competitor, the 
Tennessee River Navigation Company, but defendant has re- 
fused to grant the same privileges to complainant. The com- 
mission finds that a navigable river being a public highway, a 
responsible common carrier operating thereon is prima facie 
warranted in requesting the commission to require rail carrier, 
such as the defendant, to join in establishing through routes and 
joint rates between landings on the river and points on the rail 
carrier’s lines. The refusal of the defendant to join in establish- 
ing such through routes from landings on the Tennessee river be- 
tween Chattanooga and lock No. 6 is found to be unlawful and 
the defendants are required to join in the establishing of the re- 
quested through rates. (31 I. C. C, 281.) 





Lumber Rates from Oregon and Washington to Eastern Points 


Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The commission held in its original findings in this case that 
the Union Pacific might lawfully close the Wallula gateways 
for eastbound shipments of wool, but that it must continue the 
through routes applied to the lumber traffic moving from mills 
on other lines through the. Silver Bow, Spokane and Butte gate- 
ways to the east over Union Pacific; and also the through routes 
»y way of the Colorado gateway, through which rates are ap- 
plied in connection with the other prairie lines on all traffic 
moving between points in Oregon and Washington on the one 
hand and the Missouri River and points east thereof on the 
other. On the ground that this ruling would have the effect of 
denying to the lines of the Union Pacific System the long haui 
en the traffic involved and because the connections that would 
ordinarily be entitled to the long haul as originating lines on 
westbound traffic had made no objection to this cancellation of 
gateways, the commission now rules that the through routes by 
way of the Colorado gateways may be cancelled, provided they 
are left open for the transportation of fruit and lumber, the 
shippers of which appear to be the only ones whose interests may 
be prejudiced. (31 I. C. C., 131.) 





Lumber Rates from Southern Railway Points to Eastern Points 


Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The tariffs involved in this investigation contain both in- 
creases and reductions in the rates on lumber from points on the 
Southern in North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee to 
(a) eastern port cities, (b) interior eastern points in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New York, Delaware, New Jersey and the 
New England States, (c) the Virginia cities and (d) Norfolk 
when for export. The territory of crigin includes substantially 
the whole of the lumber producing district of western North 
Carolina, served by the Southern, and a considerable portion 
of western South Carolina and eastern Tennessee, a section 
largely given over to the production of lumber of the same gen- 
eral character and selling in the same market. The reason ad- 
vanced for revising the lumber rates is to correct what were 
believed to be indefensible discrepancies in the present rates 
from the various sections of this producing territory. It was 
not the intention of the defendant to increase its rates for the 
purpose of obtaining larger revenues, but it appears that the 
advances are much more numerous than the reductions, the ratio 
being approximately 2% to 1. There also appear to be a number 
of inaccuracies and other discrepancies. The commission is of 
the opinion that the Southern Railway has attempted to make a 
revision of its lumber rates along lines that are desirable and 
in the general public interest, but that the revision has serious 
defects. The revision attempted to establish different rates on 
the different grades of lumber based on value; the commission 
does not believe that this is justified. It therefore holds that 
the increased rates proposed have not been justified and it is 
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ordered that the tariffs under consideration be cancelled but 
without prejudice to the Southern Railway to present another 
plan of revision. (31 I. C. C., 244.) 





Commodity Rates on Groceries, etc., from Western Points to 


Nashville 


C. 7. Cheek & Sons et al. v. Canadian Pacific et al. 
by Commissioner Hall: 

The commission finds that the rates on canned salmon, canned 
goods, citrus and deciduous fruits, dried fruits and other like 
products from California terminals and from interior points in 
Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon and Utah, 
and also points in British Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon 
and Washington to Nashville are discriminatory as compared 
with the rates on the same commodities to Humboldt, Jackson, 
Milan, Memphis, Martin, Union City and Rives, Tenn.; Bir- 
mingham and Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Columbus, Paducah, Hopkins- 
ville, Louisville, Lexington, Owensboro, Henderson, Elizabeth- 
town and Princeton, Ky., and Evansville, Ind.; Cairo, Ill., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The rates to these specified points are those 
which apply alike to Missouri river and common points to Cincin- 
nati and Detroit and common points and thence east to New York 
and common points. The rates to Nashville, however, are made 
by taking the rates to the Ohio or Mississippi crossing point, 
via which the transcontinental lines choose to make the through 
tate and adding thereto whatever local or proportional the 
southeastern lines accept as their division of the through rate. 
The complainants were compelled to present their complaint 
principally by the extension of the Cincinnati-Detroit basis to 
Birmingham and Tuscaloosa, but it happens that the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
did not concur in that extension and have since announced their 
intention of canceling their participation in the Cincinnati- 
Detroit basis to Paducah, Jackson, Humboldt, Milan, Hopkins- 
ville and Elizabethtown, although in a former case it was held 
that the application of this basis to these cities did not con- 
stitute discrimination against Nashville by these two carriers. 

It is also held, however, that the present rates to Nashville are 
unreasonable. The southeastern carriers have offered to accept 
as a fair division south or east of the river crossings out of the 
through rates to Nashville, certain so-called unpublished pro- 
portions which were named from Henderson, Ky., and Hick- 
man, Ky., and which may be denominated as unavailable com- 
bination rates to Nashville. It is therefore held that the car- 
load rates to Nashville upon the commodities involved should 
not exceed the lowest rates that can now be constructed, whether 
as published through rates, published combination rates or un- 
available combination rates. It is found that certain published 
through rates were unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded published combination rates which were also available, 
and reparation is awarded to the extent of such excess. (31 
i, C.. Cee 


Opinion 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission has is- 
sued rules for the construction of joint rates on intrastate 
freight shipments, in accordance with the Cashman distance 
tariff law, which goes into effect on August 10. 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commission in its annual report, 
urges legislation to give the commission power to regulate stock 
and bond issues for all public utilities whose property is wholly 
within the state. In case Congress fails to pass a law for the 
regulation of securities of interstate carriers, it recommends that 
Oklahoma pass a law similar to those of several other states. 


The Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission has issued 
an order requiring storage warehouse companies, including 
cold-storage warehouses, to file schedules of their charges with 
the commission, holding that they are public utilities. 


The Illinois Public Utilities Commission held a hearing in 
Chicago on July 28 on complaints of Elgin shippers that the ex- 
press rates between Elgin and Chicago are so high as to be dis- 
criminatory in favor of the rates between Aurora and Chicago. 
Both cities are 37 miles from Chicago, and the difference in 
their rates arises from the location of the boundaries of the 
rate zones in eastern territory. 
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Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


E. C. Deal has been appointed vice-president and chief engineer 
of the Carolina & Yadkin River, with headquarters at Greens- 
boro, N. C., succeeding J. P. Clark, resigned. 


E. A. Bynum, assistant general freight agent of the Mobile 
& Ohio, with headquarters at New Orleans, La., has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of the Texas City Terminal 
Company, of Texas City, Texas. 


The following appointments are announced on the Texas & 
Pacific: A. J. Biard, assistant auditor; G. W. Danner, auditor of 
disbursements; D. W. Beddo, auditor of freight receipts; F. E. 
Stanberry, auditor of passenger receipts; A. A. Martin, freight 
claim agent; all with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 


President E. J. Chamberlin of the Grand Trunk and 
Grand Trunk Pacific, announces that owing to the death 
of M. M. Reynolds, vice-president in charge of finance and ac- 
counting, that position has been abolished. Frank Scott, treas- 
urer, at Montreal, Que., has been appointed vice-president and 
treasurer in charge of all financial matters, and W. H. Ardley, 
general auditor at Montreal, has been appointed controller in 
charge of all accounting. . 


William R. Campbell, whose election as vice-president of the 
Susquehanna & New York, with headquarters at New York, 
has already been announced in these columns, was born on 
January 23, 1855, at 
Louisville, Ky., and was 
educated in the public 
schools of his native 
town. His first railway 
work was with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Southwestern, now a 
part of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, in 1885. He was 
appointed assistant to the 
president of the Susque- 
hanna & New York on 
January 13, 1908, and at 
the time of his recent 
election as vice-president 
of the same road, was 
also assistant to president 
of the Tionesta Valley 
and the Leetonia Railway. 
In 1889 Mr. Campbell 
went to the Louisville 
Board of Trade as secre- 
tary of the Transporta- 
tion Committee, and since 
1893, he has been in the service of the United States Leather 
Company and affiliated companies, first as freight and claim 
agent and then as traffic manager. 





W. R. Campbell 


Operating 


The headquarters of John F. Tracy, trainmaster of the North- 
ern Pacific, are at White Bear, Minn., instead of Minneapolis, 
as stated in our issue of July 31. 


The Canadian Pacific announces that the following appoint- 
ments have been made on the Alberta division, effective August 
1: J. M. MacArthur, terminal trainmaster, with headquarters 
at Calgary, Alta.; R. Sinclair, trainmaster at Field, B. C.; C. E. 
Mansfeld, chief train despatcher at Calgary, and W. E. Cline, 
chief train despatcher at Cranbrook, B. C. 


D. Crombie has been appointed superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Canadian Northern, Eastern lines, with jurisdiction 
over transportation matters, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont. 
G. A. Hoag has been appointed superintendent of car service, and 
H. H. Smith, car service agent of the Canadian Northern Quebec, 
at Montreal, Que., has been appointed car accountant of the Cana- 
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dian Northern, Eastern lines, with jurisdiction over all lines 
east of Port Arthur, Ont., with headquarters at Toronto. 


The Alberta division of the Canadian Pacific will in the future 
be operated in five districts, as follows: District 1 includes 
Medicine Hat, Calgary, Empress, Bassano, Suffield, Langdon, 
Irricana and Gleichen subdivisions, J. M. Cameron, superintend- 
ent, with headquarters at Mcdicine Hat, Alta. District 2 includes 
Lethbridge (including Dunmore terminal), Crow’s Nest, Alder- 
syde, Macleod, Coutts, Cardston, Woolford and Foremost sub- 
divisions, F. Walker, superintendent, with headquarters at 
Lethbridge. District 3 includes Calgary Terminals, Laggan and 
Red Deer subdivisions, P. F. Weisbrod, superintendent, with 
headquarters at Calgary. District 4 includes Edmonton (includ- 
ing Red Deer terminal), Hardisty, Lacombe, Coronation and 
Alberta Central subdivisions, J. A. MacGregor, superintendent, 
with headquarters at Edmonton. District 5 includes Cranbrook 
(including Crow’s Nest terminal), Sirdar, Kingsgate, Kimberly, 
Waldo and Fort Steele subdivisions, A. C. Harshaw, super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Cranbrook, B. C. 


Rutledge Smith, general agent for the receivers of the Ten- 
nessee Central, whose appointment as superintendent, also, has 
been announced in these columns, was born on August 1, 1870, 

at Cookeville, Tenn., 


and was educated in 
the public schools at 
that place. He also re- 


ceived a training for 
civil engineer, and for 
a time was engaged in 
field work as a transit- 


man. In 1887 he estab- 
lished the Cookeville 
Press, and has been 


owner and publisher of 
it ever since. Since 1901 
‘also he has been man- 
ager of the Southern 
Press Association, and 
since 1897 chairman of 
the Tennessee Press 
Association. Mr. Smith 
was also - assistant of 
public instruction of 
Tennessee from 1900 to 
1906. In the latter year 
he became the cashier of 
the People’s Bank at 
Cookeville, and one year later was appointed its president. He 
first entered railway service on March 6, 1911, when he was 
chosen industrial agent of the Tennessee Central. On March 1, 
1913, he was appointed general agent for the receivers, and on 
July 1, 1914, was also appointed superintendent as above noted. 





R. Smith 


A. J. Hills, superintendent of the Canadian Northern Ontario, 
at Toronto, Ont., has been appointed general superintendent of 
the Ontario Grand division of the Canadian Northern, Eastern 
lines, with jurisdiction over the transportation, the maintenance 
of way and the mechanical departments, with headquarters at 
Toronto, Ont. The Ontario Grand division includes the Cana- 
dian Northern Ontario, the Central Ontario, the Bay of Quinte, 
the Irondale, Bancroft & Ottawa and the Brockville, Westport & 
North Western railways. George Collins, general manager of 
the Central Ontario and the Irondale, Bancroft & Ottawa, at 
Trenton, Ont., has been appointed superintendent of the Ottawa 
division, with headquarters at Trenton, and W. J. Curle, super- 
intendent of the Brockville, Westport & North Western, at 
Brockville, has been appointed superintendent of the Toronto 
division of the Canadian Northern, with office at Toronto, both 
have jurisdiction over the transportation, the mechanical and the 
maintenance of way departments. R. S. Derbyshire has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the Ottawa division, with 
office at Trenton. H. B. Sherwood, superintendent of the 
Bay of Quinte, at Napanee, Ont., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Ottawa division, with headquarters at Napanee. 
S. J. Kitchen has been appointed trainmaster, with office at Tren- 
ton. W. R. Kelly, trainmaster of the Canadian Northern Ontario, 
at Toronto, has been appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Toronto division of the Canadian Northern, with headquarters 
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at Toronto, and P. H. Fox has been appointed chief despatcher, 
with office at Toronto. 


Everett E. Cain, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Chicago-Petosky division of the Pere Marquette, with head- 
quarters at Grand Rapids, Mich., has been announced in these 
columns, was born February 14, 1867, at Dublin, Ind. He re- 
ceived a high school education and began railway work with the 
Wabash in 1887 as a telegraph operator, and from that year 
until 1903 was at different times operator for the Missouri Pa- 
cific, the St. Louis Southwestern and the Denver & Rio Grande. 
He then went with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
as a brakeman, and was promoted to train despatcher at Van 
Buren, Ark., in 1896. He was transferred to Little Rock, Ark., 
as chief despatcher in 1900, where he remained for a year. He 
was then out of service for two years, and in March, 1903, be- 
came chief clerk to the superintendent of transportation of the 
Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system. In December, 1904 he 
was appointed trainmaster on the Pere Marquette, with office at 
Detroit, Mich. In December, 1910, he went to the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton as superintendent at Wellston, Ohio. He 
remained with that company until June 1, 1912, when he was 
appointed superintendent of the Toledo-Ludington division of 
the Pere Marquette, with headquarters at Saginaw. On July 1, 
1914, he was transferred to Grand Rapids as superintendent of 
the Chicago-Petosky division, as above noted. 


Traffic 


C. R. Moffett has been appointed commercial agent of the Ten- 
nessee Central, with office at Knoxville, Tenn., vice A. P. Cooper, 
resigned to engage in other business. 


C. A. Lahey, chief of the tariff bureau of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, has been appointed assistant to the freight 
traffic manager, with headquarters at Chicago, and C. A. But- 
ler succeeds Mr. Lahey. 


John S. Brown, general freight agent of the northern and 
western lines of the Illinois Central, has been appointed man- 
ager of the transportation department of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, succeeding E. B. Boyd, resigned. * 


C. A. Morse, district freight agent of the Canadian Pacific 
at Fort William, Ont., has been appointed district freight agent, 
with office at London, succeeding H. A. Plow,: promoted, and 
the position of H. C. McMullen, general live stock agent, with 
office at Calgary, Alta., has been abolished. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Melvin S. Montgomery has been appointed road foreman of 
engines of the Northern Pacific at Staples, Minn. 


P. A. Bliss, signal supervisor of the Tucson division of the 
Southern Pacific at Tucson, Ariz., has been transferred to the 
Salt Lake division. C. A. Veale succeeds Mr. Bliss. 


The Canadian Pacific announces that the following appoint- 
ments have been made on the Alberta division, effective August 
1: W. J. Rennix, district master mechanic, with headquarters at 
Calgary, Alta.; G. Glasford, district master mechanic at Cran- 
brook, B. C.; R. C. Harris, resident engineer at Calgary; D. 
McTaggart, bridge and building master at Calgary, and T. J. 
Brown, resident engineer and bridge and building master, at 
Cranbrook. , 


T. R. McLeod, master mechanic of the Canadian Northern 
Ontario and the Bay of Quinte, at Toronto, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed division master mechanic of the Ontario Grand division 
of the Canadian Northern, Eastern lines, with headquarters at 
Toronto; R. A. Miller has been appointed general foreman, and 
W. C. Moore has been appointed road foreman of engines of the 
Ottawa division, both with headquarters at Trenton, and J. W. 
Findlay has been appointed general foreman of the Toronto di- 
vision, with headquarters at Parry Sound. 


R. A. Baldwin has been appointed engineer maintenance of 
way of the Ontario Grand division of the Canadian Northern, 
Eastern lines, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont. J. D. Evans, 
chief engineer of the Central Ontario, at Trenton, has been ap- 
pointed division engineer of the Ottawa division of the Cana- 
dian Northern. E. Myers, roadmaster of the Canadian North- 
ern Ontario at Toronto, has been appointed roadmaster of the 
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Ottawa division of the Canadian Northern, and the following 
supervisors of track have been appointed: W. Walsh and 
D. McDonald, both with headquarters at Trenton, and O. Ogden, 
with headquarters at Ottawa, on the Ottawa division; E. Hay- 
stead, with headquarters at Toronto, and G. M. Elliott, with 
headquarters at Parry Sound on the Toronto division; W. H. 
See has been appointed supervisor of bridges and buildings at 
Toronto. See an item under Operating Officers. 


Purchasing 


L. C. Thomson, storekeeper of the Canadian Northern On- 
tario, at Toronto, Ont., has been appointed division storekeeper 
of the Ontario Grand division of the Canadian Northern, East- 
ern lines, with headquarters at Toronto. 


OBITUARY 


J. B. Sheldon, superintendent of telegraph of the Union-Pa- 
cific, with office at Omaha, Neb., died at his home in that city 
on July 29, at the age of 53 years. Mr. Sheldon had been in the 
service of the company for 32 years and had held the position 
of superintendent of telegraph since 1888. 


Robert Moran, master mechanic of the Louisville & Nashville, 
with office at Nashville, Tenn., was drowned while bathing at 
Santa Rosa Island, Fla., on July 31. He was born on February 
10, 1857, at Wilmington, Del., and began railway work in No- 
vember, 1870, as an apprentice in the machine shops of the Edge- 
field & Kentucky, at Edgefield, Tenn., and since that time he has 
been in the continuous service of its successor, the Louisville & 
Nashville and lines now forming part of that road. In Decem- 
ber, 1890, he was appointed master mechanic at Bowling Green, 
Ky., and since February, 1900, was master mechanic at Nash- 
ville, Tenn, 


William Barstow Strong, formerly from 1880 to 1889 president 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, died at Los Angeles, Cal., 
on August 3. He was born at Brownington, Orleans county, Vt., 
on May 16, 1837, and graduated from Bell’s Business College, Chi- 
cago, in 1855. He began railway work as station agent and tele- 
graph operator in March of the same year at Milton, Wis., and 
was later station agent at White Water and at Monroe, and 
then general western agent of the Southwestern division of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Janesville, Wis. From 1865 
to 1867, he was assistant superintendent of the McGregor & 
Western, now a part of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
He was then to 1870 general western agent of the Chicago & 
North Western, and from 1870, to 1872, was assistant general 
superintendent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Bur- 
lington, Iowa. In 1872 he was appointed assistant general super- 
intendent of the consolidated Burlington & Missouri River and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Chicago, and in 1874 be- 
came general superintendent of the Michigan Central at Chi- 
cago. The following year he was appointed general super- 
intendent of the C. B. & Q., and from 1877 to 1880 was vice- 
president and general manager of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Topeka, Kan. He was then president of the same road, 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass., until 1889, at which time 
he retired from active service. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC IN GREATER BeERLIN.—An official report 
which has recently been published shows that in the calendar 
year 1913 there were 732,800,000 passengers carried by the street 
car lines and the combination subway and elevated system of 
Greater Berlin, as compared with 707,000,000 in 1912. Of these 
732,800,000, 80,800,000 were carried on the elevated and subway 
lines. Of those transported on the surface lines 566,400,000 were 
handled by the Greater Berlin Street Railway Company and al- 
lied companies. The Berlin municipal street car line handled 
26.900,000. The omnibus lines, both horse and motor, carried 
170,400,000 as compared with 161,900,000 in 1912, and the ele- 
vated steam “city” and “belt” lines operated by the Prussian 
Railway Administration, 263,800,000, an increase over the 238,- 
400,000 of the preceding year. The suburban trains of the rail- 
way administration carried in addition 131,800,000 persons as 
compared with 149,500,000 persons in 1912. Leaving the last out 
of consideration, the total movement of passengers in 1913 may 
be put at 1,167,000,000. The total population of the community 
served is about 4,000,000 people. 
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_Equipment and Supplies 


SU 
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LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING 


Tue GouLp SouTHWESTERN has ordered one Mogul type loco- 
motive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE GRAND Rapips & NorTHWESTERN has ordered a number of 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe MipLanp PENNSYLVANIA has ordered one eight-wheel 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe GerorciA RAILROAD is reported to be in the market for 8 
Mikado type locomotives. This item has not been confirmed. 


Tue Scott Lumper Company, Bennettsville, S. C., has or- 
dered one Columbia type locomotive from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


THE CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louts is said to 
be preparing plans for the purchase of 5 Pacific type locomotives. 
This item has not been confirmed. 


Tue Atiantic Coast Line.—An item in the Railway Age 
Gazette of July 24 to the effect that this company is in the market 
for a number of Mountain and Pacific type locomotives is denied. 


THe San Dieco & Arizona has ordered one Consolidation 
freight locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. 
This locomotive will have 22 by 30 in. cylinders, 57 in. driving 
wheels, a total weight in working order of 212,000 Ib. and a steam 
pressure of 200 Ib. 


CAR BUILDING 


Tue DeLawarE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 500 
40-ton gondola cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue GrorciA SOUTHERN & Fioripa is said to be contemplating 
the purchase of 15 coaches. This item has not been confirmed. 


Tue Erte has ordered 600 gondola cars, divided equally be- 
tween the American Car & Foundry Company, the Pressed Steel 
Car Company and the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Tue Battrmore & Onto is reported to be in the market for 1,000 
hopper and 29 passenger cars for the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, in addition to the 1,000 box cars previously noted. 


THE SouTHERN Paciric is reported as interested in the pur- 
chase of 250 miscellaneous cars for a number of industrial 
roads operating over its lines. This is in addition to the order 
for 4,600 cars now pending. 


New York MunicirpaL Rattways.—The New York Public 
Service, First District, has authorized this company to order 100 
steel cars for Operation in the subways that the company will 
operate in the dual system. Another order of 100 cars placed 
some time ago will be ready for delivery in December. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue DututH, Missase & NorTHERN has ordered 251 tons of 
steel from the American Bridge Company for a connecting trestle 
supporting a trimmer’s house between ore docks 4 and 5 at 
Duluth, Minn. 


Tue Ixtttnors CENTRAL has contracted with the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for a large tonnage 
of punched channels for repairing cars. This work will be 
done from time to time, extending over a number of years. 


SIGNALING 


The Baltimore & Ohio has contracted ‘with the Union Switch 
& Signal Company for the installation of a type “F” electric 
interlocking plant at the Calumet river draw bridge near Chi- 
cago. The machine will have a 29-lever frame; 18 working 
levers, 4 spare levers and 7 spare spaces. 
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The Indianapolis Railway & Lighting Company, a 600-volt 
direct current interurban line, has contracted with the Union 
Switch & Signal Company for the installation of alternating 
current automatic block signals between Pit and Junction, 7.2 


miles in Indiana. There will be eight model “13” electric light 
signals installed on the TDB system, which will permit two 
trains to follow each other between turnouts, but will prevent 
opposing movements. Vane relays will be used on the line cir- 
cuits and galvanometer relays on track circuits. 


The New York State Public Service Commission for the First 
district announces that it has approved a contract to be made by 
the New York Municipal Railway Corporation with the Federal 
Signal Company for the installation of automatic block signals in 
the Centre street loop subway. The Federal Signal Company 
was the lowest bidder for this work. The Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Company protested to the commission, alleging that the Fed- 
eral Company could not meet the requirements of the specifica- 
tions without infringing on its patents. Commissioner Robert C. 
Wood held hearings in regard to this, but in view of possible 
delay that might ensue the commission determined to approve of 
the award of the contract to the Federal, subject to its giving 
assurances of indemnity against patent claims. The Centre 
street loop is a part of the first section of the tri-borough sub- 
way system of New York City. This contract covers 2.1 miles of 
double track automatic block signaling and three interlockings; 
and includes automatic stops. As direct current is used for 
propulsion the signal apparatus must have alternating current 
track circuits. The Federal Signal Company proposes to use 
apparatus of its own design and manufacture throughout. 





Automatic Signal on the Western Maryland 


The Western Maryland has contracted with the Union Switch 
& Signal Company for the installation of automatic block sig- 
nals on the line between Cumberland and Big Pool, 60 miles, 
single track. The system used will be the “TDB,” which allows 
trains to follow each other between stations, but for opposing 
movements provides a positive block from siding to siding. 
The signals will be style “S” three-position, upper quadrant. 
There are already isolated block signal installations for the pro- 
tection of five tunnels on this 60-mile stretch. With these there 
will be a total of 108 signals and 34 switch indicators. 





PANAMA CANAL TRANSFERRED.—A railway paper published in 
India states that the following recently appeared in an Indian 
examination paper: “The Panama Canal is being cut from 
Delhi to Bombay in order to facilitate the speedy passage home 
of persons going on short leave from the new capital of India.” 


A SPANISH CAR BuiLpinc PLant.—The annual report for 1913 
of the Spanish Metallic Construction Company, of Madrid, shows 
that the company’s business for the year totaled $2,888,000, an in- 
crease of $449,100 over 1912. The company has five plants and 
the number of men employed is 1,800 as against 1,650 in 1912. 
The chief factory of the five is at Beasain, province of Guipuscoa. 
This plant alone built during the year 1,250 flat cars and five 
first class passenger cars for the Northern Railway; 1,215 freight 
cars of various kinds, and 43 first-class passenger cars for the 
Madrid Saragoss. & Alicante Railway; 4 first-class and 3 third- 
class passenger -ars for the Oviedo-Hendaye Railway, besides a 
number of cars of various kinds for companies and individuals. 
This plant has a capacity of 3,000 freight and 200 passenger cars 
per year. 


GERMAN RAILROAD AGRICULTURAL RATES.—With a view to the 
encouragement of agriculture, the German state railways carry 
stable manure and similar soil fertilizing materials at 20 per cent. 
less than the usual tariff. These rates are based upon a special 
tariff known as the Notstands-Tarif (expediency tariff) and are 
20 per cent. lower than the prices which would be charged for 
hauling manure and similar products intended for manufacturing 
purposes. Expressed in terms commonly used in the United 
States the special rate for transporting the products mentioned 
averages per mile about $0.64 for each ton hauled. The follow- 
ing are the rates per metric ton (2,204.6 pounds) charged by 
Prussian railroads for hauling stable manure between Berlin and 
certain well-known points: Berlin to Breslau, 230 miles, $1.49; 
Berlin to Konigsberg, 367 miles, $2.25; Berlin-to Frankfort-on- 
Main, 336 miles, $2.11; Berlin to Dresden, 100 miles, $0.89. 
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Supply Trade News 





The Apollo Steel Company, Apollo, Pa., has appointed Theo- 
dore Geissmann & Company, Inc., Chicago, IIl., as its district 
sales agents in the central west. 


The Christy steel roofs have been specified for the 500 freight 
cars recently ordered by the Chicago Great Western from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. 


Sidney G. Johnson has been elected a vice-president and di- 
rector of the General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., with headquarters at 55 Liberty street, New York. 


J. S. Hobson has been appointed acting general sales manager 
of the Union Switch & Signal Company, and C. E. Denny, as- 
sistant general sales manager. Both will have office at Swiss- 
vale, Pa. 


The Protective Signal Manufacturing Company, Denver, Colo., 
has appointed William R. Garton & Company, 299 Broadway, 
New York, its general sales agents. and advisory engineers for 
the United States. 


M. H. Loughridge, formerly with the New York, West- 
chester & Boston, and at one time on the engineering staff of the 
Union Switch & Signal Company, has been appointed office 
manager in the New York office of the Federal Signal Com- 
pany, New York. 


The Terry Steam Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn., has ap- 
pointed Fidanque Bros. & Sons of New York and Panama, with 
main office at 15 Whitehall street, New York, its representatives 
for Panama and the Canal Zone. It also announces that on 
August 1 their Cleveland office, in charge of L. G. Finlay, was 
moved to 503 Union building. 


William E. Clark, for many years in charge of outside track in- 
spection of the Rail Joint Company, New York, died at the home 
of his son in Charlestown, N. H., on July 5, after an illness of 
only one week. Mr. Clark was born in Manchester, N. H., on 
November 5, 1847. During the Civil War, he enlisted in the navy 
at the age of 16, and served for three years, participating in the 
capture of Fort Fisher in January, 1865. Soon after the war he 
became engaged in the business of railroad bridge building and 
later served for nearly 25 years as a roadmaster on the Connect- 
icut division of the Boston & Maine. Mr. Clark became asso- 
ciated with the Rail Joint Company about 1897, and had held the 
position of representative in charge of outside track inspection 
for many years. 


A. H. Ackermann, vice-president and general manager of the 
United States Light & Heating Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
prior to the receivership, has been appointed general manager, 
and the entire staff of salesmen, engineers, etc., have been re- 
tained in their former capacities. -Mr. Ackermann has issued the 
following statement: “The action recently sustained in the ap- 
pointment of the receivers for the property of the company was 
a necessary step to conserve the assets to the benefit of all. 
With assets of $3 for every $1 of debt, the company is amply 
stable, and the court’s direction to continue the business is the 
last proof necessary to reassure the buying public. There are 
already under way plans for broad financing, and with the re- 
turn of general prosperity in the country, the USL, more ag- 
gressive than ever before, intends to secure its own full share of 
the business and to continue the manufacture and sale of its 
special electrical products.” 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Derails —The Hays Track Appliance Company, Richmond, 
Ind., has issued a folder illustrating the Hayes derail. 


Gate VALves —The National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has recently issued bulletin No. 13-A, descriptive of N. T. C. 
iron body brass mounted wedge gate valves. 


Steam Hose Coupters.—The Gold Car ‘Heating « Lighting 
Company, New York, has recently issued a circular descriptive 
of the company’s latest type steam hose coupler No. 804 S. 
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Arr Compressors.—The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Chicago, IIll., has issued bulletin No. 34, descriptive of its class 
M Chicago pneumatic steam and power driven enclosed com- 
pressors. 


Conveyor Scates.—The Electric Weighing Company, New 
York, has recently issued bulletin No. 8, illustrating and describ- 
ing Messiter conveyor scales and certain other Messiter electric 
specialties. 


ENGINES AND OutrFits.—The Novo Engine Company, Lansing, 
Mich., has issued a folder devoted to illustrations and the de- 
scription of the “Novo” engine and the various uses for which it 
is adapted. 


Locomotive VALvE Gear.—The Pilliod Company, New York, 
has recently issued a very attractive booklet containing views of 
a number of locomotives on various roads which have specified 
Baker valve gear for use on their motive power equipment. 


Cranes.—The Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Har- 
vey, Ill., has issued catalog No. 110, meant to describe and il- 
lustrate some of the latest features of Whiting crane construc- 
tion. The booklet contains a large number of photographs, 
nearly one-half of these showing typical installations of various 
sorts. 


Brake Rops.—An eight page booklet has been issued by the 
Schaefer Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. It describes the 
solid forged truck-lever connections which are manufactured by 
this company. These rods are formed from heavy sheet steel 
without welds, the ends being drop forged to form reinforced 
jaws and holes. 


WINCHES AND WINDING Drums.—The Sprague Electric Works 
of the General Electric Company, New York, has issued bulletin 
No. 48,901, descriptive of Sprague electric winches and winding 
drums. The catalog contains a number of views showing how 
the winches may be used to advantage in freight yards, loco- 
motive repair shops, ferry slips, etc. 


HamMMers.—The David Maydole Hammer Company, Nor- 
wich, N. Y., has recently issued a 1914 catalogue of Maydole 
hammers. The catalogue contains 64 pages and is printed in 
four languages, English, French, German and Spanish. It in- 
cludes illustrations of the several types of hammer and gives 
specifications concerning each one of them. 


ApyustaBL—E Hug PiLates.—The Smith Locomotive Adjustable 
Hub Plate Company, Pittsburg, Kan., has issued a 12-page 
pamphlet, descriptive of its adjustable hub plate. This device 
is so designed that a heavy grease behind the plate, applied 


through a grease hole with screw pressure from the outside of. 


the driving wheel, acts as a cushion behind the plate. The plate 
may be adjusted to any position necessary to take up the lateral 
play, by increasing the pressure on the grease. 


STEEL SASH AND PartiTIoNns.—The David Lupton’s Sons Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. has recently issued catalogue No. 8 
descriptive of the various Lupton products for light and ventila- 
tion. The book is 9 in. by 12 in. in size and contains 84 pages. 
It describes in detail the various products made by the com- 
pany such as Lupton standard construction and special type 
steel sash, Lupton steel partitions, Lupton steel tube doors and 
jambs, Pond continuous sash, Pond truss, the Pond operating 
device, etc. Views are given showing the construction of the 
products and of the various buildings on which they have been 
installed. 


Tue Exposition aT SAN Francisco.—The Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition Company has recently issued a remark- 
able booklet describing in full detail the plans for the exposition 
which is to be held at San Francisco in 1915. The booklet is 
remarkably well done. It is divided into a number of short 
chapters headed, respectively: The Event; The Celebration; San 
Francisco, the Exposition City, and California, the Hostess. II- 
lustrations are given showing the various sections of the Panama 
Canal, many of the buildings which have thus far been erected on 
the site of the exposition, the business section of San Francisco 
and some of the more interesting features in the country around 
about. Perhaps the most unique thing about the booklet is the 
section containing a number of color studies of the exposition 
city showing a panoramic view of the completed layout and 
some of the better buildings which will be erected. 
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CANADIAN Paciric—The Kaslo sub-division of the British 
Columbia division has been opened for business from Kaslo, 
B. C., to Parapet, the junction point with the Nakusp sub- 
division, 25.6 miles. 


DeENvER & Satt Laxe.—See this company under financial news. 


Detroit, Pontiac & Owosso (Electric).—Permission has been 
granted this company to issue $3,300,000 of bonds to secure 
funds for building the line. The company was incorporated re- 
cently with $50,000 capital, and plans to build from Pontiac, 
Mich., northwest via Clarkston and Fenton to Owosso, about 
55 miles. Dr. Oliver H. Lau, Detroit, Mich., is the principal 
promoter. 


Erte & Toronto.—See Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo. 


GREAT Fatts WESTERN.—This company, with a capital of 
$1,000,000, recently filed articles of incorporation in Montana. 
The plans call for building from a point on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, in section 30, township 21, north range 1, 
east of the principal meridian of Montana in Cascade county, 
in a general southwesterly and westerly direction through the 
counties of Cascade, Lewis, Clark and Powell, to a point on the 
Big Blackfoot Railway in section 30, township 15 north, range 
13 west, of said meridian in Powell county, about 115 miles. 
A number of branch lines and extensions are also projected. 
The main line is to be built over the route surveyed more than 
a year ago, and it is expected that construction work will be 
started in the near future. The incorporators include C. A. 
Goodnow, assistant to president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, Chicago, Ill.; J. D. MacVickar, J. O’Grady and P. H. 
Scanlan, Great Falls, and C. L. Whiting, Lewistown. 


Montana Roaps. (Electric)—According to press reports, 
plans are being made for building a 150-mile electric line in 
Montana. The projected route is west from Bozeman across 
Gallatin valley and following Madison valley south to the west 
entrance of Yellowstone National Park. E. W. Dawes, Boze- 
man, and C. L. Loomis, Kansas City, Mo., are said to be 
interested. 


MouLtriE SOUTHWESTERN.—An officer writes that the plans cail 
for building a 22-mile to connect Moultrie, Ga., with Meigs and 
Hansell or Ochlochnee, passing through Funston. The company 
will develop a new town 12 miles southwest of Moultrie and the 
prospects of carrying out the work are good, but it has not yet 
been decided when contracts will be let. Track has been laid 
on five miles. The company expects to develop a traffic in 
lumber, cotton, naval stores, fruits, etc. W. E. Aycock, Moul- 
trie, Ga., may be addressed. (July 17, p. 148.) 


NASHVILLE, SHILOH & CorInTH.—Elections have been held and 
bonds aggregating $740,000 have been voted in aid of this project. 
The city of Nashville and Davidson county will be asked in the 
near future to vote on a bond issue and it is said that this addi- 
tional issue of bonds will insure the building of the line. The 
company was organized about a year ago by residents of Corinth, 
Miss., to build from Corinth, northeasterly to the Tennessee 
river, thence via Savannah, Tenn., to Nashville about 160 miles. 
The line may eventually be extended from Corinth, Miss., south- 
west. A. W. Jones, a capitalist of Augusta, Ga., and associates 
have agreed to build the line as, soon as the bonds are voted. 
Clopton Thomas, secretary of the Business Men’s Club, Corinth, 
Miss., may be addressed. (April 24, p. 966.) 


New York Susways.—Bids are wanted on August 21 by the 
New York Public Service Commission, First district, for the 
construction of Section No. 3 of Route No. 33. This section is 
a part of the extension of the East river tunnel from Whitehall 
street, in the borough of Manhattan to Montague street, 
borough of Brooklyn. Bids are also wanted on the same date 
for the supplying of more special work for the Fourth avenue 
subway, Brooklyn. A contract was let recently for the con- 
struction of Section No. 5 of Routes Nos. 4 and 36 of the 
Broadway subway in Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth streets, incluc- 
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ing the construction of stations at Fifth avenue and at Lexing- 
ton avenue in the borough of Manhattan, to the Degnon Con- 
tracting Company for $2,819,511, and a contract was also let for 
the construction of station finish at the six stations on the 
extension of the Fourth avenue subway from Forty-third to 
Eighty-sixth streets, Brooklyn. 


NortH Caro_inA Roaps (Electric) —A franchise has been 
granted to T. J. Markham, J. E. Commander and D. E. Williams, 
of Elizabeth City, N. C., to build an interurban line from Wades 
Point and Listers pier, in the lower part of Pasquotank county, 
north via Elizabeth City, N. C., and South Mills to Norfolk, Va., 
about 75 miles. 


OrEGON SHorT LineE—The Idaho Northern branch has been 
extended from Donnelly, Idaho, west to Lakeport, 13.8 miles. 


Toronto, Hamitton & BurraLto—Under the name of the Erie 
& Ontario a company has been incorporated in Canada with 
$500,000 and headquarters at Hamilton, Ont., to build from 
Port Maitland on Lake Erie, Ont., north about 20 miles, to 
Smithville on the T. H. & B.; also to build from Port Mait- 
land east to Port Colborne an additional 20 miles. Surveys are 
now being made. J. N. Beckley, Rochester, N. Y., president of 
the T. H. & B., is also president of the new company. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—The Southern Railway is planning to 
erect an extensive system of coal handling piers on a site which 
was purchased for this purpose about a year ago. The neces- 
sary funds have been appropriated for the work and the engi- 
neers have already submitted their first report. 


DyersBurG, TENN.—An officer of the Illinois Central writes 
that the company recently started work on the construction of a 
small mechanical terminal at Dyersburg, Tenn., together with a 
yard at that place. The total cost of the improvements will be 
about $100,000. The buildings will consist of a four-stall round- 
house and boiler house, together with an 85-ft. turntable equipped 
with electric tractor, all buildings to be of frame construction. 
The railroad company is doing the grading and track laying, 
and the construction of the buildings will be let by contract. 
(July 31, page 228.) 


Macon, Ga.—The railroads interested in the construction of 
the Union station at Macon have been granted an extension of 
time to August 12 to file complete plans of the new structure. 
(October 24, p. 806.) 


MEtropotis, Int.—The Paducah & Illinois has awarded the 
contract for the superstructure of its bridge over the Ohio river 
at Metropolis, Ill., amounting to about 18,000 tons of steel, to the 
American Bridge Company. The contract for the grading work 
will probably be let some time this week. 


Norrotk, VA.—The Seaboard Air Line recently opened bids, 
it is said, for building a two-story addition to the general office 
building at Norfolk. 


NortH PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Bids were received on August 4, 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad for improvements to be made at 
the North Philadelphia station. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Permission has been granted by the Penn- 
sylvania State Water Supply Commission to build bridges for 
the following railroad companies: Pennsylvania Railroad over 
Sinnemahoning creek, Cameron county; East Broad Top Rail- 
road & Coal Company over Aughwick creek at Aughwick, and 
over Blacklog creek near Orbisonia; Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis over streams near Burgettstown and Nobles- 
town, and to the Lancaster & Quarryville over Mill creek, Lan- 
caster county. 


RateicH, N. C.—An officer writes that the Biscoe, N. C,, 
shops-of the Norfolk Southern have been discontinued and that 
all the machinery has been removed to the company’s Glenwood 
yard shops at Raleigh. It is not proposed, however, to erect 
large shops at this point. The company has constructed a six 
stall engine house, equipped with drop pits, and connected with 
a new machine shop, 40 by 90 ft. in size, a woodworking shop 
30 by 50 ft., an oil house and small storehouse and a 300-ton 
coaling station and an ash pit. The total expenditure has not 
exceeded $30,000. 
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Attus, RosweELt, Luspock & Et Paso.—Control of this road 
has been sold by Edward Kennedy and associates to J. M. 
West, E. C. Noble and associates of Houston, Tex. 


Cuicaco, ProrraA & St. Louis.—This company was put in the 
hands of receivers under application of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York as trustee for $2,000,000 bonds on 
which interest was in default. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—N. L. Amster, who claims 
to be a holder sf coliaterai trust railroad company fours, is 
asking to communicate with other holders of these bonds 
looking toward independent action. 


Denver & SALt LAxe.—After conference between Newman Erb 
and various officers of the railroad and contractors a state- 
ment was given out with regard to the probable action of the 
company following on the decision of the Colorado Supreme 
Court which held that the city of Denver could not guarantee 
the tunnel bonds. This statement said in part, “It was decided 
to build the tunnel. The only question is whether to force the 
recall of the Supreme Court decision or to organize a separate 
company and build the tunnel. The majority of the board of 
directors are opposed to the recall on account of expense and 
time involved. If a tunnel company is organized there will 
be an opportunity for Salt Lake people to join in the organ- 
ization of it. President Erb and associates will subscribe for 
one-third of the stock, and Denver people will take at least 
one-third of it. It is proposed that the tunnel company lease 
the tunnel to all railroads wishing to use it on a royalty basis 
of approximately fifteen cents per ton for freight and fifty 
cents per passenger.” 

Three surveys have been made. The one receiving the 
greatest approval is from Craig, Colo., following the White 
river to Jensen, which is about twelve miles from Vernal, then 
along the Duchesne river to the head of Daniels canyon 
through Heber and Probo canyon, and from there to Salt 
Lake. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—John L. Billard has re- 
signed as a director. Mr. Billard’s counsel says that the resig- 
nation could be made now because the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had finished their investigation and it was proper 
because a committee of New Haven directors were investi- 
gating the relations of the Billard Company with the New 
Haven. 


NortTHERN & Paciric.—See Denver & Salt Lake. 


Texas & Paciric.—Stockholders have approved a contract with 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern under which the Iron 
Mountain is given trackage rights over the Texas & Pacific 
into New Orleans. The Iron Mountain also acquires joint 
proprietary rights with the Texas & Pacific in the Texas & 
Pacific’s terminals and the terminals of the Trans-Mississippi 
Terminal & Warehouse Company in New Orleans. The Trans- 
Mississippi Terminal & Warehouse Company has_ bought 
seventeen blocks on the water-front and proposes to sell 
$7,000,000 bonds guaranteed jointly by the Texas & Pacific 
and the Iron Mountain. 


Totepo, St. Lourts & WestErN.—No interest was paid on the 
series A and series B 4 per cent. collateral trust bonds due on 
August 1. <A protective committee has been formed consist- 
ing of Edwin G. Merrill, chairman; R. Walter Leigh, A. B. 
Morton and Robert Walker. Bondholders are asked to de- 
posit their bonds with the Union Trust Company, New York. 





PENSIONS FoR RatLwAy EMPLOYEES IN INpIA.—The East In- 
dian Railway is providing a sum of two lakhs of rupees ($64,866) 
in its budget for next year for pensions to be paid on retirement 
to the subordinate staff who have rendered efficient and faithful 
service. It has also sanctioned a grant of training fees to daugh- 
ters of senior subordinate employees, to enable them to be 


trained for nurses in recognized hospitals in India. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


BROOKLYN 


RAPID TRANSIT CO. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO THE STOCKHOLDERS. 


FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1914. 


85 Clinton Street, 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., July 28, 1914. 

A comparison of the financial results of the system for the year ending 
June 30, 1914, is affected by two special influences: one being the inclusion 
of the statistics of operation of the Coney Island and Brooklyn Railroad 
Company for the last six months of the fiscal year, and the other being the 
conversion into stock of the greater portion of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company’s First Refunding Gold Mortgage Bonds. 

As a result of these influences the passenger earnings show an abnormal 
increase, and the fixed charges (even after making provision for the interest 
on the cost of Coney Island and Brooklyn Railroad Company’s shares) 
refiect a substantial decrease. 

As shown in the last Annual Report $4,177,000 par value of the Refund- 
ing Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds had been converted into stock prior 
to June 30, 1913. The conversion privilege expired on July 1, 1914, and 
the total number of bonds converted was $29,619,000, leaving outstanding 
in the hands of the public $3,459,000, and owned by the companies of the 
system $18,714,000. he increase of stock by reason of the conversion of 
bonds was $29,619,000, making the total capital stock on July 1, 1914, 
$74,520,000. 

The operating results for the year show a surplus of $5,315,704.86 after 
paying $553,826.68 of interest on Refunding Bonds, which have now been 
converted into stock. With this interest saved the surplus earnings would 
have been equivalent to 7.87 per cent. on the stock if the issued stock on 
July 1, 1914, after conversion, namely, $74,520,000, had been outstanding 
during the year. z : ; 

In common with the experience of other public service corporations higher 
wages and increased cost of materials are reflected in the operating ex- 
penses. Of the total increase for the year, namely, $1,161,096.77 (9.05 per 
cent.), $580,697.87 is in trainmen’s wages and expense directly connected 
with car operation, and $457,305.64 in maintenance. Damages show a de- 
crease of $61,206.64 (over 10 per cent.), in spite of heavier traffic. Other 
expenses are relatively less than the increase in business, except appropria- 
tions in connection with employees’ welfare work, hereinafter referred to, 
which show a marked increase. : 

Dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum have been paid on the 
stock outstanding from time to time during the fiscal year. | 

A summary of the financial results is given in the following table: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE RESULTS OF THE OP- 
ERATIONS OF THE BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT 
SYSTEM FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 

1914 AND 1913. 


1914 Increase or 


Decrease. 
Gross earnings from operation $25,558,249.60 $24,152,288.09 +$1,405,961.51 
Operating expenses 13,994,552.66 12,833,455.89 + 1,161,096.77 


1913 

















Net earnings from op- 
BOONE knénsecssnricccs 11,563,696.94 11,318,832.20 +  244,864,74 
Income from other sources... 451,771.65 339,946.88 + 111,824.77 
Total income ...2.s2000 12,015,468.59 11,658,779.08 + 356,689.51 
Less taxes and fixed charges 6,699,763.73 7,161,851.41 — 462,087.68 
Net income ..........+- 5,315,704.86  4,496,927.67 + 818,777.19 
Surplus at beginning of year.. 7,904,606.63- 5,863,812.80 + 2,040,793.83 
Coney Island & Brooklyn R. 
R. Co.’s surplus at time of 
BCGUISIION . 2.2.2. cccccece SREGRE IG asssascveses + 506,625.76 
BMNGD’ aScseekectscceveses 13,726,937.25 10,360,740.47 + 3,366,196.78 
Other credits to surplus during 
year: 
Miscellaneous items ...... 30,653.36 7,483.39 + 23,169.47 
Settlement of B’klyn City 
R. R. Co.’s suit (see 
statement elsewhere) ... SB2S66.F72 ..<scrseceees + 582,566.72 
Sale of easement South 
B’kiyn R’y Co.....---. TEE SBESD cccccesseds + 738,986.59 
Dial cxaseeevsanvseses >> 15,079,143.92 10,368,224.36 + 4,710,919.56 
Of this amount there has been 
appropriated: 
Accounts written off..... 2,315.30 28,513.60 — 26,198.30 
Adjustment of taxes prior 
SRT! ce seseraes san’ > 6 10,801.78 *116,255.73 + 127,057.51 
Adjustment of expenses 
prior years ........-.- *948.67 66.68 — 1,015.35 
Supercession and deprecia- 
1 ee ee 174,339.01 60,522.83 + 113,816.18 
Amount set aside as re- 
SETVE cocsceccessveccs 1,500,000.00 50,000.00 4- 1,450,000.00 
Dividend on B. R. T 
Co.’s stock outstanding.  3,660,048.00  2,440,770.35 + 1,219,277.65 





Total appropriations 2,463,617.73 + 2,882,937.69 





$7,904,606.63 + 1,827,981.87 


Balance sheet surplus 


*Credits. 





No Refunding Mortgage Bonds under the mortgage of July 1, 1902, have 
been sold during the year, funds for the purchase of the Coney Island and 
Brooklyn Railroad Company’s stock and for other capital charges (other 
than rapid transit construction) having been obtained from the proceeds 
of temporary notes. The outstanding bills payable on June 30, 1914, aggre- 
gating $3,451,604.73, were, in spite of these requirements, only $701,604.73 
in excess of the amount outstanding on June 30, of the preceding year, 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS. 


On June 9, 1913, the date of closing the books for the dividend payable 
July 1 of that year, the number of stockholders was 3,709. n the same 
date of 1914 there wer 6,319, an increase of 2,610, or over 70 per cent. 
This increase is accounted for partly on account of the conversion of 
bonds into stock and partly on account of wider distribution of the com- 
pany’s shares. 


ACQUISITION OF THE CONEY ISLAND & BROOKLYN RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


The Public Service Commission having finally given its approval, the 
Coney Island & Gravesend Railway Company (all of whose stock is owned 
by Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company) acquired on January 15, 1914, 26,370 
shares of the Coney Island & Brooklyn Railroad Company at a cost to it of 
$2,637,000, which amount was obtained by the ‘sale at par to the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company of certificates of indebtedness, payable on demand. 
In addition the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company was obliged to pay to the 
vendors of the stock the sum of $75,030.32 on account of the delay of the 
Public Service Commission in giving its approval, the terms of the 
option providing that, if it were exercised, interest should be paid on 
the purchase price from the date of the option, less any dividend paid 
in the meanwhile by the Coney Island & Brooklyn Railroad Company. A 
dividend of 6 per cent. having been paid by the latter company during 
the interim the interest charge above referred to was consequently reduced 
to the sum of $75,030.32. It will be necessary to expend considerable 
money in bringing up the property of the company to the standard of the 
remainder of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit system, and this work is now 
proceeding. At the same time unified operation is producing economy in 
various directions, while improving facilities and service. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE BROOKLYN CITY RAILROAD SUIT. 


On March 3, 1910, the Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company, lessee of 
the Brooklyn City Railroad Company, obtained judgment in the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York against the lessor company for $3,356,- 
938.53 in an action brought to recover monies which the Frights Company 
claimed should have been expended by the lessor in fulfillment of the terms 
of the lease of February 14, 1893. The Appellate Division reduced this 
judgment by excluding interest figured therein, leaving the amount of the 
modified judgment $1,740,258.38. Both parties to the fitigation appealed to 
the Court of Appeals, and before the appeal was argued a settlement was 
agreed upon for $1,650,000. Of this amount $900,000 was paid in cash by 
the Brooklyn City Railroad Company to the Heights Company on Novem- 
ber 1, 1913, and the remaining $750,000, with interest thereon at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum from November 1, 1913, is being paid in install- 
ments of $50,000 each upon the first days of January, April, July and 
October of each year. The amount due on June 30, 1914, was $550,000. 

Of the total amount of recovery it was agreed that the sum of $858,000 
be applied to the principal, and the remainder, $792,000, to interest thereon. 
The principal amount ($858,000) has, therefore; been credited by the 
Heights Company to Brooklyn City Railroad Construction Account, and 
$582,566.72, representing the interest after deducting the expense of litiga- 
— has been credited to the Profit and Loss Account of the Heights 

ompany. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PASSENGERS PER DAY REQUIRED TO 
PAY TAXES. 


The burden of taxation continues to increase. It cripples and restricts 
our ability to furnish the best facilities and service. For the fiscal year 
the taxes paid by the system were at the rate of over $4,800 per day. 
Inasmuch as the net return per passenger was less than one cent, it re- 
quired the transportation of over 540,000 passengers each day to yield profit 
enough to pay our tax bills. The amount which we paid to the city alone 
was more than sufficient to defray the entire expense for the year of many 
of the departments of city government, and upon the basis of the per 
capita tax for Brooklyn for 1913 was equivalent to the tax bill of nearly 
78,000 persons. Capitalized at 5 per cent. our annual tax bills would per- 
mit an expenditure of over $35,000,000 for added improvements, facilities 
and extensions. Yet each time we apply to the city government for per- 
mission to furnish tracks which will give transportation where none now 
exists, or relieve transportation where it is now congested, there are short- 
sighted public officials who erroneously think their duty to the city and 
to the people requires the imposition of additional tax burdens, making 
the same property subject to double and even treble taxation. 


ADDITIONS, IMPROVEMENTS AND MAINTENANCE. 


The policy of maintaining the property of the system in good condition 
has continued, Our schedule of track and paving renewals on surface lines 
for the current year is the largest in the history of rail transportation in 
Brooklyn. Last years’ schedule was the largest on record up to that time, 
covering thirty-nine miles of track, but this year’s schedule covers over 
forty-four miles. The expenditures for maintenance of equipment are also 
the largest on record. The expenditures during the fiscal year for mainte- 
nance alone of way and structure and of equipment were $4,337,637.35, an 
increase of $457,305.64 over similar expenditures for the preceding fiscal 
year. Renewals of track and paving are chargeable to maintenance, except 
to the extent that additions and improvements to property are involved. 

The construction charges (outside of those made for rapid transit addi- 
tions and extensions under contracts with the city) aggregated $1,543,315.66 
and are classified in detail elsewhere. 

Among the principal maintenance and construction expenditures during 
the fiscal year (other than on rapid transit lines elsewhere referred to) 
are the following: 

The 20,000 K. W. Turbo Generator Unit alluded to in the last annual 
report as contracted for has been put in service in the Williamsburg power 
station, making the total capacity of the station 90,000 K. . 
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The Tompkins avenue and Myrtle avenue sub-stations have been enlarged 
to permit installation of additional equipment. During the year contract 
was made with the General Electric Company for three 3,000 K. W. Rotaries, 
two of which have been delivered and installed. 

Since January last the Coney Island & Brooklyn Railroad Company hav- 
ing become affiliated with the system, power for the lines of that company 
has been supplied from other stations of the system, permitting the shut- 
ting down of the Ninth street power station and the Sanford street sub- 
station of that company. 

There were removed during the year 22.14 miles of overhead feeders. 

Trolley wire to the extent of 75.75 miles was renewed and 2.47 miles 
of high tension cable were installed. 

Two thousand one hundred and forty-eight trolley poles were repainted, 
473 reinforced and 497 reset. 

On the elevated lines renewals were made as follows: 


52,312 lineal feet of rail, 
1,313 lineal feet of steel guard rails, 
34 switches, 
32 frogs, 
2 crossings, 
15,086 ties, 
37,411 lineal feet of timber guard rail, 
20,450 tie plates and 
61,118 lineal feet of 2 x 6 foot-walk. 


On the surface lines 198 pieces of special work were installed, repaired 
or renewed; 115,592 feet of single track was relaid with standard 7 in. 
105 Ib. rail; 130,524 sq. yd. of improved granite block pavement on con- 
crete have been laid, and 2,000 sq. yd. on sand foundation, in addition to 
which the city laid at the expense of our companies 41,123 sq. yd. of 
improved paving. 

Track drains were installed at thirteen locations. 

A double-track extension was constructed of the tracks in Roebling street, 
from _—— avenue to Lee avenue, measuring approximately 400 feet 
of track. 

20,000 lineal feet of elevated structure was repainted. 

On the Brighton Beach line approximately 12,000 feet of iron fence was 
repainted; also the steel work of 31 bridges between Franklin and Neptune 
avenues, 

Column bases on the Broadway elevated line, from Alabama avenue to 
Cypress Hills, were repainted. 

Much work was done on the various buildings of the system, involving 
not only ordinary repairs and repainting, but improvements intended to 
reduce fire risk. 

Eighty-nine new centre entrance passenger cars were completed and 
laced in service; eleven additional cars of the same type having been placed 
in service during the preceding fiscal year. 

1,130 complete air-brake equipments were purchased, of which 669 have 
been installed on semi-convertible and closed surface passenger cars. 

482 partial air-brake equipments have been purchased, of which 282 have 
been installed on surface convertible passenger cars. 

1,918 improved geared hand brakes have been purchased to supplement 
air brakes, of which 1,453 have been installed. 

Fifty pairs of new trucks have replaced a like number of old style 
interior frames. 

559 pairs of improved design maximum traction truck frames have been 
purchased for installation under cars which are being equipped with air 
brakes. 

Two 55-ton electric locomotives were purchased; also one 15-ton electric 
locomotive crane and 26 air dump cars. 

Two cars have been constructed for transporting rails through city streets, 
and one steam railroad box car was purchased and converted into a flat car. 

On the surface division 66 single truck closed passenger cars, 211 double 
truck closed passenger cars, 390 semi-convertible cars, 190 double truck 
open cars, 281 convertible cars and 9 mail cars have been repaired and 
revarnished. 

Seventy-five plows and sweepers were repaired. : 

190 service cars and 1,357 damaged passenger cars were repaired. 

331 passenger cars were equipped with .W. H. 3-pt. resistance. 

1,164 cars were equipped with wheel guard chains. ‘ 

In 88 convertible cars rattan seating was replaced with wooden seats 
and in 45 semi-convertible cars longitudinal seats were substituted for 
Chamberlin chairs. p 

On the elevated division 38 cars have been repaired and repainted and 
additional circuit of five lights installed; 549 motor and trailer passenger 
cars have been repaired and revarnished; 200 motor cars have been equipped 
with automatic trip cocks; 934 cars have been equipped with fire ex- 
tinguishers, and 55 damaged passenger cars and 11 service cars have been 
repaired, 

New machinery has been installed in the shops for the better 
of work and devices have been installed for the protection o 


INTERFERENCE OF CITY IMPROVEMENTS WITH TRAFFIC. 


On at least ten of the surface lines car service has been materially in- 
terrupted or diverted by reason of the operations of contractors for the 
city in constructing sewers. The expense to which the Company will be 
subjected by reason of these improvements, to say nothing of loss of earn- 
ings, is approximately $248,000. 


FREIGHT BUSINESS. 


The constant demand on the part of manufacturers and shippers for 
freight service is somewhat embarrassing to the Company. In certain 
sections of our territory, and especially upon what were formerly steam 
railroad tracks, freight can be handled without interference of passenger 
business, and except by our tracks it would be impossible in these sections 
to furnish freight service by rail. 

The business during the past year yielded a gross revenue of $497,569.16, 
an increase over the preceding year of $126,716.22. 


PROGRESS OF WORK ON RAPID TRANSIT LINES UNDER CON- 
TRACTS WITH THE CITY. 


The New York Municipal Railway Corporation has prosecuted as_vigor- 
ously as conditions would permit the work of construction and equipment 
of rapid transit lines required under its contracts with the city date 
March 19, 1913. ae ; 

At the request of the Public Service Commission and as part of its con- 
tribution to cost of city-owned lines that company has undertaken the 
completion of the four tracks in the Centre Street Loop (two of which 
were placed in operation on August 4, 1913), the reconstruction of the 
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Fourth avenue subway between Thirty-sixth and Thirty-eighth streets and 
the construction of the connecting tracks between Fourth a Tenth avenues, 
By the use of the two tracks in the Centre Street Loop, express trains of 
the Cypress Hills line, formerly operated via Lexington avenue, have been 
diverted via Broadway into the loop, thus shortening the running time 
between Cypress Hills and Chambers street, Manhattan, by approximately 
ten minutes. The most marked effect of operation through the loop has 
been the relief thus afforded to traffic over the Brooklyn Bridge, tens of 
thousands of passengers being daily diverted to the Williamsburg Bridge. 

In addition to the construction work undertaken for the city the Com- 

pany has, in discharge of its own obligations under the city contracts, 
progressed as follows: 
_ Sea Beacu Line.—Contract was let on October 6, 1913, for reconstruc- 
tion as a four-track depressed railroad between Fourth avenue and Eighty- 
sixth street. The work is now rapidly proceeding and it seems likely that 
the section between Fourth avenue and New Utrecht avenue will be com- 
pleted ready for operation by January 1 next, and the remaining section, 
between New Utrecht avenue and Eighty-sixth street, by May 1 next. 
Under additional contracts new highway bridges over the right of way 
between Fourth and Eleventh avenues are being provided. 

Broapway-MyrtLe AvENUE COoNNECTION.—This improvement was con- 
tracted for on July 8, 1913, and operation will begin about July 30, 1914. 
It permits of through trains from the Myrtle avenue elevated and new 
Lutheran Cemetery lines over the Broadway structure and Williamsburg 
Bridge into the Centre Street Loop, and obviates change of cars at Broad- 
way and Myrtle avenue to about 30,000 passengers daily. 

LUTHERAN CEMETERY LinE.—This involves in effect an extension of the 
Myrtle avenue elevated line from Ridgewood to Lutheran Cemetery. The 
work is divided into three contracts, one of which, namely, that of August 
25, 1913, for steel structure from Ridgewood to Fresh Pond road, was 
completed near the end of the fiscal year. Another contract, involving a 
short continuance of the elevated structure, rearrangement of yard tracks, 
interlocking plant and the erection of despatcher’s office and trainmen’s 
building near Fresh Pond road, was entered into on February 27, 1914, and 
will soon be completed. The remaining contract is for station buildings 
required on this line. 

Liperty AVENUE ELEvATED Extension.—Consents of property owners hav- 
ing been completed, contract was let on February 9, 1914, for the steel 
structure. A considerable amount of work has been performed. 

JaMaicA AVENUE ELEvATED ExTENSION.—Practically all the necessary 
consents of property owners have been acquired and plans are being per- 
fected preparatory to letting contract. The proper construction of this line, 
however, may require some changes in the street, as to which the city has 
yet taken no action. 

ADDITIONAL Tracks ON ExistiNc ELevatep Lines.—Consents of property 
owners have been obtained on Fulton street, Broadway and Myrtle avenue. 
Contract for the Fulton street third tracking between Nostrand avenue 
and Sackman street has been entered into. Contract for the steel required 
for the third tracking of the Broadway line between Havemeyer street and 
Myrtle avenue is awaiting the approval of the Public Service Commission. 

Car EguipMEentT.—Contracts were entered into for the construction of one 
hundred steel subway cars, completely equipped according to best modern 
designs. The contracts for both car bodies and equipment give an option 
on additional orders up to six hundred cars, and such an order for one 
hundred cars is awaiting the approval of the Public Service Commission. 
ee of the first one hundred cars is promised prior to December 
- a 

MIscELLANEOUS Work.—Preparatory to entering into the above contracts 
much preliminary work was necessary in the making of plans, purchase of 
real estate, acquisition of easements and the approval of all by the Public 
Service Commission. The extension of power facilities in connection with 
the operation of the Centre Street Loop and the proposed operation of the 
Fourth avenue subway has been partially provided for, contracts having 
been let for new sub-stations and additional equipment. A contract for 
complete interlocking and signal equipments for the Centre Street Loop is 
awaiting approval of the Public Service Commission. Plans are rapidly 
being perfected for the remaining improvements which the cOmpany has 
undertaken to make. 

The city on its part is proceeding with the construction of subway and 
elevated lines which are to be operated in conjunction with our existing 
lines as extended and improved. 

The New York Municipal Railway Corporation’s expenditures for con- 
struction and equipment to June 30, 1914, under the city contracts were 
as follows: 


On account of contribution to city-owned lines............... $8,230,256.39 
On account of equipment of city-owned lines.............6. 1,647,982.49 
On account of additions, extensions, improvements of existing 
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TEMPORARY OPERATION OF RAPID TRANSIT LINES UNDER 
CITY CONTRACTS. 


Two tracks in the Centre Street Loop were, under order of the Public 
Service Commission, placed in operation on August 4, 1913, and pursuant 
to the terms of the contract with the city, dated March 19, 1913, the pooling 
of earnings from these new tracks and from the existing lines of the New 
York Consolidated Railroad Company then became effective. Eleven months 
(lacking three days) of such operation are reflected in the figures given 
below. 

The contract with the city provides as to these jointly operated lines that 
after deducting operating expenses, taxes and provision for depreciation the 
net revenue is to be applied as follows: 

1. To the lessee, $3,500,000 per year as representing the net earnings 
of the existing railroads which are to form part of the new rapid transit 
system. Out of this reservation the lessee is to pay interest charges on 
capital investments in the existing railroads prior to March 19, 1913. 

2. To the lessee an amount equivalent to 6 per cent. per annum on its 
new investment in construction and equipment prior to the beginning of 
permanent operation, and thereafter interest and 1 per cent. sinking fund. 

3. To the city interest and 1 per cent. sinking fund on its investment in 
cost of construction. . Ave ‘ 

Any surplus remaining after making provision for a moderate contingent 
reserve fund is to be divided equally between the lessee and the city. 

Of course, the operation of the two tracks in the Centre Street Loop has 
merely extended further into Manhattan service heretofore rendered as far 
as the Williamsburg Bridge Terminal, and has not yielded a material amount 
of additional revenue, although it has increased the expense of operation. 
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Consequently during this period of nearly eleven months the operation has 
failed to provide the company’s preferentials by $219,687.46, and has also 
failed to provide the city’s charges on the cost of construction of property 
placed in operation during this period by $310,060.48, leaving a total deficit 
both in the company’s preferentials and the city’s charges of $529,747.94. 

The deficit in the company’s preferentials is cumulative and is to be made 
good from future net income before payment of the city’s interest and 
sinking fund charges, but under the provisions of the contract the deficits 
in the city’s charges during temporary operation is to be added to the cost 
of construction of the city-owned lines, thereby swelling the amount upon 
which interest will hereafter have to be earned. It seems quite likely that 
the deficits above referred to will continue (in lessening degree, however) 
until new lines of greater earning capacity than the Centre Street Loop 
and the Fourth avenue subway are placed in operation. The cost of these 
two lines was not justified by their probable earning capacity, and it was 
only by merging their operation into that of a larger system that the city 
will eventually be able to make them self-supporting. It is, therefore, 
extremely essential both for the city’s interest and our own that all the 
new lines should be constructed and placed in operation as speedily as 
possible. 

The details of results from this temporary operation are as follows: 


RESULT OF OPERATIONS OF NEW YORK CONSOLIDATED RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, LESSEE, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
CONTRACT NO. 4 DATED MARCH 19, 1913, BETWEEN 
THE NEW YORK MUNICIPAL RAILWAY COR- 
PORATION AND THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 

For the period 
Aug. 4, 1913, 
to June 30, 1914. 
REVENUE $7,830,990.51 
Passenger revenue 
Chartered cars and misc. transp. revenue. 1,234.92 
65,849.17 
50,225.42 
26,486.08 
33,150.65 


Advertising 

Other car and station privileges........... 
Rent of buildings and other property 

Rent of tracks and terminals 

Miscellaneous 


$7,830,990.51 


DEDUCTIONS $8,050,677.97 


Rentals $83,428.55 
535,053.41 
3,060,943.02 
940,645.01 
235,161.24 
3,195,446.74 


$8,050,677.97 


Operating expenses exclusive of maintenance 
Maintenance fund 
Depreciation fund 
Proportion of company’s preferentials..... 


Dericit* $219,687.46 
INTEREST* Paip sy City on Its Cost oF CONSTRUCTION OF 
Property PLacep IN OPERATION Pius SINKING FUND AT 
Rave or @ Par Cenr: pam ANNUM: « ...00.0cccceesccoctocs 
DEFICIT 


IN CoMPANY’s PREFERENTIALS 


310,060.48 
529,747.94 


Tora. 
*To be made good from future net income before payment of City’s in- 
terest and Sinking Fund charges. 
+Deficits in City’s charges during temporary operations to be added to 
the Cost of Constructions of City-Owned Lines. 


EMPLOYEES’ WELFARE WORK. 


The Company has continued on a more liberal scale its policy of im- 
proving the conditions under which its employees work, involving provision 
for club houses, social diversions, pensions, medical services and sick and 
death benefits not reached by the work of the Employees’ Benefit Associa- 
tion. For these purposes during the past year, in addition to charges for 
improvement of club rooms, the companies of the system have expended 
$69,365. 

The system of compulsory medical inspection and free medical attendance 
for employees excused on account of illness, affecting nearly 10,000 men 
in the operating department, completed its first year December 31, 1913. 
A comparison of records of time lost on account of illness for the entire 
year as to the surface lines, and for the year, exclusive of Sundays and 
holidays. as to the elevated lines, indicated a reduction of time lost on 
account of illness of approximately 24 per cent. over the year ended 
December 31, 1912. ; 

This reduction means greater efficiency for the working force and un- 
broken earning capacity for the men. The operation of the compulsory 
medical inspection system has been welcomed by operating officials and 
received with apparent favor by the uniformed employees subject to its 
provisions. The medical inspection bureau having this service in charge 
is supported entirely by the company and the service is rendered without 
cost to the employees. 

The existence of the medical inspection bureau has enabled the company 
to meet in a satisfactory way the medical requirements of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law which became effective on July 1, 1914. Instead of 
being obliged to make hasty and untried arrangements with outside physi- 
cians to care for employees injured in the course of their employment as 
required by the law, the company is in a position to have such attendance 
provided by its own staff and without any new relationships between 
employees and physicians. : : ; ; 

The medical inspection bureau at present 1s organized with a chief In- 
specting Physician and five assistants. The medical work of the employ- 
ment branch of the operating department and the periodical re-examination 
of motormen has been brought under the supervision of the bureau; sys- 
tematic first-aid instruction is being given to employees in all departments 
of the company and special studies are being undertaken along several new 
lines which it is believed will be effective in materially raising the already 
high physical standard of our operating force. 
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SAFETY CAMPAIGN. 


The public safety campaign, experimentally undertaken by the Company 
for the spring and summer school sessions of the year 1913, produced such 
a satisfactory response that the campaign was continued on a greatly en- 
larged scale beginning with the fall term of the schools last year. 

It appeared also that the activities of the company in this direction could 
be greatly assisted by co-operation with representative citizens, so as to 
carry the safety work outside the limits of the public schools and to lay 
a foundation for organized safety activity which might ultimately extend 
to all branches of industry in the territory in which the lines of the com- 
pany are operated. 

Accordingly, an invitation was extended to a number of individuals 
representing the city administration, the borough administration, the schools, 
the churches, the bar, the bench, the banking and insurance communities, 
department stores and industrial enterprises, to organize, with the co- 
operation of the company, a Brooklyn Committee of Public Safety. The 
committee completed its organization in November, 1913, and in January 
the Board of Education of the City of New York issued to this committee 
the authority to conduct safety education in the Brooklyn public schools, 
The co-operation of the parochial schools was also obtained in large meast 
ure and the work of teaching safety to children was extended to a variety 
of other institutions. 

To conduct this work, the company organized a Bureau of Public Safety 
with appropriate staff, and in the school year just closed this Bureau has 
given instruction in 179 public schools and 26 parochial schools, reaching 
261,976 children. Ten charitable institutions were visited one or more times 
for safety instruction, as were three church institutions and several large 
industrial establishments. Twenty-three parents’ organizations have ‘been 
addressed and a variety of miscellaneous lectures given, including moving 
picture safety lectures in city parks during the present summer. 

The extent of this work is indicated in the distribution of 672,000 safety 
blotters and in 8,100 safety calendars, which were supplied for every public 
school classroom in Brooklyn. 

Many other cities throughout the country have sought suggestions and 
advice in organizing public safety work, material from the Brooklyn cam- 
paign having gone to over sixty cities in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

In addition to affording patronage and directive advice for the safety 
work in the public schools, the Brooklyn Committee of Public Safety has 
accomplished a great deal in awakening the public to the necessity of more 
careful attention to the problem of public safety. The Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, which has a larger stake in the public safety of the 
territory in which it operates than any other single enterprise, has taken a 
double satisfaction in giving impetus to a fine movement while at the same 
time reducing its own hazards of operation through the public streets. 


INCREASE OF TRANSFER PRIVILEGES. 


Under order of the Public Service Commission a new transfer system 
went into effect on June 1, 1914, whereby the total number of transfer 
points in the territory in which the surface railroads operate was increased 
from 721 to 1,008. The full effect of this order it is as yet too soon to 
estimate. The passenger earnings of the companies affected fell off during 
the month $67,827. How much of this falling off was due to bad weather, 
how much to business diverted to the elevated lines, how much to business 
depression and how much to the great increase in transfer privileges it is 
impossible to determine. In accepting the order the companies have 
reserved all their legal rights and will apply for a modification or repeal 
of the order if the burden imposed thereby should prove unreasonable. 


INSURANCE RESERVE FUND. 


With a view to finally insuring its own fire risks the companies of the 
system have gradually been accumulating an Insurance Reserve Fund, 
which on June 30, 1914, aggregated $599,197.19. 


REFUNDING MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


Authenticated at July 1, 1913 $51,062,000.00 
Issued during year 730,000.00 


$51,792,000.00 


Converted into stock to June 30, 1914 Ls Gueeweeee 29,619,000.00 


Net authenticated and ontstanding: 5.6665 0sccceccesie ewes ss $22,173,000.00 


$3,459,000.00 
18,714,000.00 


In hands of the public 
In possession of the B. R. T. System........ 


As follows: 
*Collateral 
per cent. notes 
Collateral to bills payable. .....06.0060% 
In treasury B. R. T 
In treasury N. E. R. R 
Deposited with City of New York by the 


to $40,000,000.00 6 yr. 5 

. »-$10,000,000.00 
4,568,000.00 
2,135,000.00 
1,046,000.00 


15,000.00 

Deposited with trustee of the Nassau 

Electric Railroad Consolidated mortgage 

Guaranty fund Brooklyn City Railroad 
lease ... 


700,000.00 
250,000.00 


$18,714,000.00 


Detailed statements of operation, statistics and consolidated balance sheet 
are appended hereto. 
Respectfully submitted by order of the Board of Directors. 
T. S. WILLIAMS, 
President. 


*$301,000 par value of these notes have been converted into New York 
Municipal Railway Corporation’s five per cent. first mortgage bonds, as 
permitted, prior to January 1, 1916, by the terms of the trust agreement. 








